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LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY \6, 1858. 


Notes. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN 1656: THE PURITY OF 
THE THAMES. 


The following notice of a chapter in the Works 
of Sir William Davenant will perhaps interest 
our readers. Davenant is now probably less 
Leone as a wit than as the cause of the wit of 
others ; less by the heroic poem Gondibert than 
for the loss of his nose. However deserving of 
repute, his name owes much to the myth asso- 
ciated with his birth, to the satire of Sir John 
Suckling, and the quips of the “ingenious Mr, 
Joseph Miller.” the paper to which I would 
direct attention is headed: “The First Dayes 
Entertainment at Rutland House by Declama- 
tions and Musick, after the Manner of the An- 
cients.” The cause of its composition was as 
follows. During the dynasty of the Puritan com- 
monwealth, the playhouse had been rigidly sup- 
pressed, and for that very reason was cherished 
by the Cavaliers. Davenant, who distinguished 
himself on the king’s side, had been twice an exile 
in France, living in Paris at the Louvre with his 
friend Lord Jarmin, and where he wrote the first 
two books of Gondibert. About 1650, he was 
captured in a French vessel, and subsequently 
confined in the Tower of London. His life, tra- 
dition says, was saved by the mediation of Milton 
— who, similar tradition reports a few years later, 
was indebted for his life also to the influence of 
Davenant. Be that as it may, Davenant, on his 
liberation, sought occupation, and through it the 
means to live. Having obtained permission, he 
opened a sort of theatre at Rutland House, in 
Charter-house Yard; and the paper now noticed 
was apparently the first representation. It has 
its interest, as noticing the comparative aspect of 
London and Paris, the manners and customs of 
the people, and of those “che vanno per via” in 
their various street occupations. Davenant sought 
by it the reestablishment of the theatre. The 
piece consists of a prologue, succeeded by music ; 
ufter which the curtains are opened, and on two 
gilded rostras appear, sitting, Diogenes and Ari- 
stophanes, — designed perhaps to represent the 
ideas of the Puritan and the Cavalier as regards 
the stage. Their declamation ended, the rostras 
are occupied by a Parisian and a Londoner, who 
declaim concerning the preeminence of London 
and Paris. Let your readers contrast the cities as 
they now are, and as then described : especially is 
it worthy of attention that the Londoner claims 
the preeminence due to his city because of the 
purity of the Thames! “TMili robur et xs triplex,” 
—much moral courage and threefold brass to 
him who could venture to assert that now ! 

The Parisian taunts the Londoner in this wise. 


| Sure yourancestors contrived your narrow streets 


in the days of wheel-barrows, and asks: “Is your 
climate so hot that as you walk you need um- 
brellas of tiles to intercept the sun?” Then he 


| remarks on the multiform aspect of Old Fish 


Street, the variety of deformity in the construc- 
tion of the streets; next, the noise of the water- 
men, their incivility, their peascod boats, the 
aspect of the river side: here dwells a lord — 
there a dyer,—and between both Duomo Co- 
mune. He reverts again to the streets, notices 
the lowness of the roofs of the houses, the smell 
of tobacco in the rooms, and of lavender in the 
linen, to which he considers the sea-coal smoke 
a very Portugal perfume. He is severe on the 
domestic economy. The bread is too heavy ; beds 
too much resemble coffins ; kitchens indeed well 
lined with beef, but swarming with pampered ser- 
vants. The drink too thick, and yet you are 
seldom over curious in washing your glasses. The 
coaches in the streets so narrow they resemble 
sedan-chairs on wheels; nor is it, he adds, safe for 
a noble to use them until the quarrel be decided 
whether six of your nobles sitting together shall 
stop and give place to as many barrels of beer. 

To all this the Londoner replies, as regards 
Paris: “Your Louvre has a singular way of 
being wonderful — the fame of the palace consist- 
ing more in the vast design of what it was meant to 
be, than in the largeness of what it is; the struc- 
ture being remarkable for what is old, but more 
even for the antiquity of what i3 new, having been 
begun some ages past, so as to be finished many 
ages hence (1656—1856); which I take it may 
be a sign of the glory, but not of the wealth of your 
rulers.” He now dilates on the river — notices the 
broken arch of Pont Rouge, and the boats on the 
Seine, — much after the fashion of common wher- 
ries ; the Bastelier, not so turbulently active as our 
watermen, but who gives us such a tedious waft 
across, as we were all the while poaching for eels. 
We neither descend by stairs when we come in, 
nor ascend when we go out, but crawl through 
the mud like cray-fish, or anglers in a new planta- 
tion. Contrast this with the Louvre, the bridges, 
and the quais of Paris at the present day. 

The internal police of Paris appears also to dis- 
advantage, for the Londoner remarks: “ You are 
disordered with the rudeness of our streets, but 
have more reason to be terrified with the frequent 
insurrections in your own—whole armies of lackeys 
invade the peace of public justice; whilst, on 
Pont Neuf robbing is as constant and as heredi- 
tary a trade as amongst the Arabs.” 

The following song concludes the entertain- 
ment : — 


“ London is smothered with sulphurous fires! 
Still she wears a black Hood and cloak 
Of sea-coal smoke, 


As if she mourned for Brewers and Dyers. 
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Chorus. ry 
“ But she is cooled and cleansed by streams 
Of flowing and of ebbing Thames.” 
“ Though Paris may boast a clearer sky, 
Yet wanting flows and ebbs of Seine 
To keep her clean, 
She ever seems choaked, when she is dry.” 
No play should conclude without a moral. It 
would be difficult to.extract a moral from the 
theatre of the era of the Restoration. 


Let us compare, however, the description of | 





London and of Paris in 1656 with their state in | 


1857. None can deny the progress has been 
great, both morally and materially. Paris, as re- 
gards material progress—street improvement—has 
probably not done much more than London ; but 
what remains to the Londoner of the proud boast 
—of flowing and of ebbing Thames? Pope 
marks in his Dunciad the increasing pollution of 
its stream. May we hope the minds of the Me- 
tropolitan Commission may be open to contrition 
and to compassion ? 8. H. 


THOMAS POTTER. 


In addition to the few particulars furnished by 
your able correspondent D. (2™ S. iv. 41.), re- 


specting Thomas Potter, the reputed author of | 


the Essay on Woman, the following biographical 
notices of this gifted but dissolute statesman may 
be acceptable to your readers. 

Thomas, second son of John Potter, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, was a barrister-at-law of the Inner 
Temple, and Recorder of Bath. He came into 

arliament at the general election in 1747 for St. 
otaten and at that time was Secretary to the 
Princess of Wales. Horace Walpole, writing to 
Sir Horace Mann, in November of that year, 
mentions him as a young man of great promise :— 
“'The world is already matching him against Mr. 
Pit.” Lady Hervey, also, has the following no- 
tice of him in her Letters, p. 110.: “ Mr. Potter 
the lawyer is a second Pitt, I hear, for fluency of 
words: he spoke well and bitterly, but with so 
perfect an assurance, so unconcerned, so much 
master of himself, though the first session of his 
being in parliament, and the first time of his 
opening his mouth there, that it disgusted more 
than it pleased.” His subsequent career, how- 
ever, did not correspond with these anticipations. 
He inherited a very large property from his 
father, amounting, it was said, to at least 70,000/. 
(Grenville Papers, i. 102.) Nichols informs us 
that the “ Archbishop's younger son, the favourite 
Jacob, whom he thought more worthy of his es- 
tate, was highly exceptionable in his moral cha- 
racter, however distinguished by his abilities; and, 
in particular, his behaviour, both before and after 
marriage to his first lady, Miss Manningham, 
whom his father obliged him to marry, is well 


| a letter to him upon it. 


| 
| 
| 
| 








known and remembered.” (Literary Anecdotes, 
i. 178.) This lady died on Jan. 4, 1744; and on 
July 14, 1747, he was married the second time 
to Miss Lowe of Brightwell, Oxfordshire, with 
50,0007. 

In 1748, Potter was appointed Secretary to 
Frederick Prince of Wales, which situation he 
continued to hold until the Prince’s death in 
1751. At this time he took an active part in the 
political contests of the day. He was successively 
member for St. Germans, Aylesbury, and Oak- 
hampton, and distinguished himself in the debates 
on the interference of the Duke of Newcastle at 
the Seaford election, where the Duke had ap- 
peared at the poll, contrary to the resolution of 
the House of Commons against peers interfering 
at elections. His speech was printed in the Zon- 
don Magazine, and old Horace Walpole published 
Potter also distinguished 
himself in a speech on the famous bill for re- 


| moving the assizes from Aylesbury to Bucking- 


ham, on a contest between the Lord Chief Justice 
Willes and the Grenvilles. 

On March 20, 1751, Potter opened in an able 
manner his scheme for an additional duty of two 
shillings on spirits, to be collected by way of 
excise. Talking upon his plan for suppressing 
gin, Potter told a near relative of Sir Robert 
Walpole, that he would imitate that minister, and 
expose himself to all the unpopularity of the 
Excise scheme. When Mr. Fox was told of this 
speech, he said it put him in mind of Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, who, when his gardener was cursing him- 
self, said to him, “God d you! God d—— 
kings and princes and great men; God no d 
such poor fellows as you.” A few years before his 
death Potter held the office of Joint Vice-Trea- 
surer of Ireland, and Paymaster of the Forces. 

William Cole, the Cambridge antiquary, has 
preserved among his MS. collections the following 
particulars of the death and funeral of Potter 
(Addit. MS. 5831. p. 182.). His friend, Mr. Wil- 
liamson, informed him that 








“ Abp. Potter left his second son, Thomas Potter, Esq., 
100,0002, as it is said. He isa man of great parts, and 
makes no inconsiderable figure in the Parliament house, 
and by opposing the Government which raised his father, 
who raised his estate, has now got some of the best posts 
under it. He is a sickly man, and does not seem to be in 
a capacity of enjoying the beauties of his gardens at 
Ridgmont, near Woburn, in Bedfordshire, where he has 
planned out as fine walks as any in the kingdom. This 
place he had by his wife. His father made a purchase of 
the estate of Houghton-Conquest in Bedfordshire; but 
that being in a very dirty clay soil, he chose to live at 
Ridgmont, though very much confined both in house and 
property —the Duke of Bedford coming up close to his 
garden. On which account he was telling in a pleasant 
way to some of his friends at his table, ‘that he believed 
his father would have made a purchase in hell, so that he 
could have done it on good terms.’ And when one of the 
company observed to him, ‘That that was rather an odd 
kind of place for an archbishop and primate to purchase 
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in.’ ‘Oh!’ says he, wittily and pleasantly, ‘though he 
purchased there, he did not think of residing upon it!’” 

Cole then adds the following : — 

“Mr. Thomas Potter died at Ridgmont about the 
middle of June, 1759, of along decay. It was he whom 
his father insisted upon his marriage with Dr. Manving- 
ham’s daughter, by whom he has left an only son, now at 
Emanuel College. By his last wife, a.daughter of Mr. 
Low of Ridgmont, he has left two young daughters. 
The vain old archbishop has so ordered his Will, that his 
estate is to go to the sons of all his children first, who are 
to take the name of Potter, if they are the children of his 
daughters; and in lack of male issue, the daughter’s 
children to change their name to Potter. One daughter 
married Dr. Sayer, who had an intrigue with my Lady 
Baltimore, and a public trial ensued, in which many of his 
letters were produced: yet the old archbishop was not 
backward in asking a bishoprick for him of the present 
king, who absolutely refused it upon the indecency of it; 
telling him, that a colonel’s commission would be more 
in character. Dr. Sayer is Archdeacon of Durham, and 
has other great preferments in the Church, among the 
rest, the Rectory or Vicarage of Witham in Essex, at 
least was possessed of it twenty years ago, when I [Wm. 
Cole] well remember his visiting my worthy good friend, 
Thomas Western of Rivenhall in that county; as also 
that he was a very well-bred man, and much of a gentle- 
man. Another of the archbishop’s daughters married my 
schoolfellow and brother antiquary, Dr. Mills, Canon of 
Exeter; and a third, Dr. Tanner, son to the bishop of 
that name. My friend, Mr. Williamson, Rector of Mil- 
broke in Bedfordshire, calling on me Sept. 5, 1759, he 
gave me the foregoing particulars, being the person who 
buried Mr. Potter, the Curate of Ridgmont being super- 
annuated, and he charitably serving the cure for him: his 
name is Richardson, and is Vicar of Husband-Cawley, a 
poor benefice adjoining. Mr. Potter, some few days 
before his death, took his steward with him, and fixed 
upon his place of sepulture in the churchyard of Ridg- 
mont, at the west end of the belfry, in a place where no 
one was used to be buried. He ordered himself to be 
carried by six labourers, and his pall to be supported by 
six of his tenants, two from Houghton-Conquest, two 
from Eaton-Bray, and two of Ridgmont. He was put 
into three coffins, one of which was lead, and an arch of 
brick turned over his coffin, on which was a white plate, 
with this short inscription ; 

* Thomas Potter, Esq., 
Died June 17, 1759, 
Aged 41 years.’ 
He was buried on Monday, 25th June, Dr. Mills and his 


eldest son, now in the Secretary of State’s office under | 


Mr. Pitt, with whom his father was greatly connected, 
being at Ridgmont, but did not attend the corpse to the 
— Mr. Potter desired Dr, Dell, his physician, who 
ived near him, to open his side, where he would find the 
cause of his death; which he accordingly did, and found 
his lungs and liver much decayed. I think Mr. Potter 
had been Judge of the Isle of Ely.” 

J. Y. 





‘““y'M TO BE MARRIED 0° SUNDAY.” 


A contributor to the Shakspeare Society's Papers 
(vol. i. p. 80.) has inserted an interesting ballad, 
under the above title, in illustration of a passage in 
The Taming of the Shrew, Act II. Se. 1.: 
“ We will have rings, and things, and fine array ; 
And, kiss me, Kate, we will be married o’ Sunday.” 


The contributor, however, was not aware that 
an earlier version existed in print in Mrs. Cent- 
livre’s comedy of The Platonick Lady, acted at 
the Queen’s Theatre in the Haymarket, in 1707, 
and printed in quarto in the same year. The 
fair authoress calls it “A Country Song.” It 
differs so materially from the traditional copy in 
the Shakspeare Society's Papers, that I think the 
readers of “N. & Q.” will not object to see it 
revived : — 


“ As I walked forth one May morning, 
I heard a pretty maid sweetly sing 
As she sat under the cow a milking, 

Sing I shall be marry’d a Twesday ; 
I mun look smug upon Tuesday. 

“T prithee sweet-heart, what makes thee to marry, 
Is your maiden-hood grown a burthen to carry ? 
Or are you afraid that you shall miscarry? 

I prithee now tarry till Wednesday. 

“TI pray, good Sir, don’t wish me such ill, 

I have kept free these seven years against my own will; 
I have made a yow, and I will it fulfil, 

That I will be marry’d on Tuesday, 

So I mun look smug upon Twesday. 


“ A Tuesday morn it will be all my care, 
To powder my locks and to curl up my hair, 
And two pretty maids for to wait on me there; 
So I mun look smug upon Twesday, 
So fine and so smug upon Tuesday. 
“ Then two young men to the churc!: will me bring, 
Where my husband will give me a gay gold ring; 
I could not wish for a much prettier thing. 
So I mun look smug upon 7wesday, 
So fine and so smug upon Twesday.” 


I have made a few verbal alterations for the 
sake of the fair writer’s reputation. 


Epwakrp F, Rimpautr. 





THE POET COLLINS. 


As I see that the reissue of the Aldine Poets 
by the publisher of “ N. & Q.” comprises a new 
edition of Collins’s poems, by Mr. Moy Thomas’, it 
may be apropos to send you one or two facts and 
speculations from my Note-book concerning Col- 
lins, of whom so little, unfortunately, is known. 

In some papers of a gentleman who resided in 


| the neighbourhood of Chichester about 1720—40, 
| I find many bills of tradesmen in that city, and 





among these one with the following item : — 
“ July ye 24. A hatt and lace, 14s.” 
Under this is the following receipt : — 
“ Received the full contents and all accounts by me. 
“ Evizabetu Cours.” 
Collins's father, as is well known, was a hatter 
in Chichester. The signature is undoubtedly that 
of Collins’s mother, whose name was Elizabeth, 


’ 


* This Note is unfortunately too late for Mr. Thomas’s 
use. His edition is published. See post, for Notes on 
Books. — Ep. ] 
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and who no doubt carried on the business after 
the death of her husband. It may, however, be 
that of Collins's younger sister, afterwards Mrs. 
Durnford.: Although Johnson and others tell us 
that William Collins, the father, was a hatter, I 
have always thought it doubtful whether all the 
heads in Chichester in those frugal days could 
have kept one tradesman in constant employment 
as a hatter only; but this fact seems to confirm 
Johnson's statement. 

In the European Magazine for October, 1795, 
is an amusing anecdote of Dr. Langhorne, the 
earliest editor of Collins’s poems, as follows: — 

“Dr. Langhorne, hearing that Collins the poet was 
buried at Chichester, travelled thither on purpose to 
enjoy all the luxury of poetic sorrow, and to weep over 
his grave. On enquiry he found that Mr. Collins was 
interred in a sort of garden surrounded by the cloister of 
the Cathedral which is called “ the Paradise.” He was 
let into this place by the Sexton, and after an hour’s 
seclusion in it came forth with all the solemn dignity of 
woe. On supping with an inhabitant of the town in the 
evening, and describing to him the spot sacred to his sor- 
rows, he was told that he had by no means been misap- 
plying his tears; that he had been lamenting a very 

onest man and a very useful member of society, Mr. 
Collins the Tailor.” 

This is, I confess, too much in Joe Miller style, 
and too like stories of Johnson and Boswell and 
others not to be suspicious. But the accounts 
already quoted furnish something like a confirm- 
ation that there really was in Chichester in the 
time of the poet and his father a Collins who 
was a-tailor. I find one of his bills— 

“1720. For making Breeches, &c. &c. 
* Received y* contents by me, 
* Jo" Collins. 
“20 Jan. 1724. 

Was it honest “ Jo*® Collins,” breeches maker, 
&c., who received the tender tribute from the 
gentle and sentimental Dr. Langhorne ? 

Again: among the papers referred to I find a 
legal document, beginning, “ Sussex to wit,” and 








which I read to be a warrant “from Edward | 


Madgwick, Esq., Sheriff, to Henry Randall and 
John Randall, his Bailiffs,” directing them to levy 
on the goods of William Collins a debt of 2661. 
dated August 10, 1737. At the bottom is the note, 
“ Levy 170i.” 
I cannot help thinking that as this is among 
Chichester papers it must have related to the 
t’s family. William Collins, the poet's father, 
owever, appears to have died in 1734, al- 
though all dates in Collins’s biographer are very 
contradictory. Mr. Ragsdale, in his letter pub- 
lished by Mr. Dyce, tells us that Alderman Col- 
lins “ left his affairs rather embarrassed.” It 
could not refer to the poet, as he was not six- 
teen years of age at the time. May it have 
been against the estate of Alderman Collins ? 





CAMDEN’S, BELLARMIN'’S, AND GALILEI'S INSCRIP- 
TIONS IN THE ALBUMS OF ERNEST BRINCK. 


In the New Series of its Works *, the Society of 
Dutch Literature at Leyden lately published a 
“Review of a Collection Alba Amicorum of the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century.” f The no- 
tice is interwoven with the fac-similes of several 
illustrious men, amongst others, of the botanist 
Dodonzus, Prince Maurice of Nassau, and of 
Galilei. Its author, Jonkheer F. A. Knight van 
Rappard, Secretary-General to the Netherlands 
Ministry of War, in a pleasant Introduction, ex- 
tending from p. 1—25., gives us a history of the 
genus Album, which merits an attentive perusal. 

But what more especially should bring van 
Rappard’s Review under your notice, as a thing 
worth to be remembered, is, that it contains an in- 
scription by Camden, from one of the Albums of 
Ernestus Brinck, in 1613, Secretary to Cornelis 
Haga, the first Dutch Ambassador to Constanti- 
nople. Brinck afterwards became Burgomaster 
of his native town, Harderwijk, where he died 
in 1649. Mr. van Rappard is collecting the ma- 
terials for his biography. 

Camden's inscription runs as follows : — 


“ Pondero, non numero. 
Erudito, ingenuo et modesto 
Viro Domino Ernesto 
Brinck Britanniam 
invisenti Anno CIOIOCVIL 
in amicitiae mnemosynon 
Gumuie_mus CAmpenus Claren. 
libens lubensque posuit 
Londinj xxii Mensis Julij.” 
Overzigt, caet., p. 57. 

The abbreviation “ Claren.” is, as van Rappard 
tells me, for Clarenceus. Camden was made Cla- 
rencieux King-at-Arms in 1597. See Knight's 
National Cyclopedia, in voce. 

Another Album of Brinck contains, almost side 
by side, inscriptions of Bellarmin and of Galilei. 
The Cardinal’s, not yet Galilei’s antagonist, is 
dated November the 5th, 1614, whilst the great 
astronomer wrote his memento on the 19th of the 
same, and subjoined, with his own hand, the stars 
of Medici. 

Bellarminus says : — 

“ Deum time, et mandata 
eius obserua: hoc est enim 
omnis homo. Eccles. 12. 


Robertus Card."* Bellar- 
minus. die 5. Noub. 1614.” 








* Niewwe Reeks van Werken van de Maatschappij der 
Nederlandsche Letterkunde te Leiden, Zevende Deel (vol. 
vii.), Tweede Stuk (Part II.). Te Leiden, bij E. J. Brill. 
1856, 


+ Overzigt eener Verzameling Alba Amicorum wit de 
xvide en xviide Eeuw, door Jonkheer F. A. Ridden van 
Ra d, Secretaris Generaal van het Ministerie van 
Oorlog. L. Cy p. 1—138. 


) 
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Galilei writes : — 
« Ann. 1614 D. 19 Nouembris 
Vt nobili, ac generoso studio 
D. Ernesti Brinckij rem grata 
facerem Galileus Galileius Flo- 
rentinus manu propria scripsi 
Florentie.” 

Under this friendly testimonial of benevolence 
is a drawing of four concentric circles; which 
would seem pedantic, but for the compliment 
thus paid to the album-owner’s nationality, —as 
the invention of telescopes, that induced Galilei 
to construct one himself, by which he disco- 
vered the stars of Medici, was made by a 
Dutchman. 


Van Rappard says, p. 87. : 

“ The importance of the inscription by Galilei, or, as 
he wrote, Galileius, of which [as of that of Bellarminus } 
we have published a perfectly resembling fac-simile, is 
augmented by the recollection of the worth then and 
—- attached to the discovery of Jupiter’s satel- 
ites.” 


Not only in elucidation of the term Medicea 
sidera, but also to prove how the in¥ention of 
- one by a Dutchman was the means of in- 
viting Galilei to a closer inspection of the heavens, 
the author cites The Gallery of Portraits, with 
Memoirs, London, Charles Knight, 1834, and, in 
the first place, from the Introduction, as follows : 


“The great Tuscan astronomer is best known as the 
first telescopic observer [and as] the fortunate discoverer 
of the Medicean stars (so Jupiter’s satellites were first 
named): and what discovery more fitted to immortalise 
its author, than one which revealed new worlds? ” 


And further : 


“ In the same year, 1609, Galileo heard the report that 
a spectacle-maker of Middleburg in Holland had made an 
instrument, by which distant objects appeared nearer. 
He tasked his ingenuity to discover the construction, and 
soon succeeded in manufacturing a telescope. This tele- 
scope, however, seems to have been made on a different 
construction from that of the Dutch optician. It con- 
sisted of a convex and concave glass, distant from each 


other by the difference of their focal lengths, like a modern | he ‘ : . 
| has misinterpreted his author’s words — “ Electus 


opera-glass; while there is reason to believe that the 
other was made up [of] two convex lenses, distant by 
the sum of their focal lengths, the common construction 
of the astronomical telescope. Galileo’s attention naturally 
was first turned to the moon. He discovered that her 
surface, instead of being smooth and perfectly spherical, 
was rough with mountains, and apparently varied like 
the earth, by land and water. He next applied [it] to 
Jupiter, and was struck by the appearance of three small 
stars, almost in a straight line, and close to him. At first 
he did not suspect the nature of these bodies; but careful 
observation soon convinced him that these, together with 
& fourth, which was at first invisible, were in reality four 


moons revolving round their primary planet. These he 
named the Medicean stars.”—Overzigt, p. 88. 
Thus far the Gallery of Portraits. Perhaps 


you will not deem it uninteresting to know that 
rinck’s last-mentioned Album contains a Cata- 
logus Linguarum et variarum Dialectorum, quorum 
Singulorum Specimen extat in meo Albo, which last 














numbers more than 200 languages and dialects.— 
Overzigt, pp. 85. and 89. J. H. van Lennzr. 
Zeyst. 


GOLDRIC OR WALDRIC, CHANCELLOR OF HENRY IL. 


Dr. Lingard tells us that, at the battle of 
Tenchebrai, Robert of Normandy 
“Was made prisoner by Goldric, the king’s chaplain, 
who was rewarded for his services with the bishoprick of 
Landaff. But this warlike prelate soon incurred the 
hatred of the citizens, and was murdered in a field, with 
five of his prebendaries,”— Hist. Eng. ii. 14, ed. 1849 
(citing Orderic, p. 821.) 

This statement is copied by Mr. Foss, who ac- 
knowledges his obligation to Dr. Lingard, and 
suggests as a motive for the murder, that the citi- 
zens “ were probably disgusted at the king’s forc- 
ing a bishop on them.” (Judges of England, i. 68.) 
But I have just discovered that Dr. Lingard has 
been led into error by the old edition of Orderic, 
and, consequently, has been the means of mislead- 
ing the learned biographer of the Judges (of 
whose general accuracy I have good reason to 
entertain the highest possible opinion). Zanda- 
vensis, the reading of Duchesne, is corrected by 
M. Le Prevost into Laudunensis; so that Wald- 
ric’s see was not Landuff, but a very different 
place—Zaon. His name will be vainly sought in 
Godwin's De Presulibus Anglia; but a full and 
curious account of his episcopate is to be found in 
the third book of Guibert of Nogent, De Vitd 
Sud. From that work it appears that he was chosen 
by the clergy of Laon and the French king on ac- 
count of his reputed wealth, notwithstanding the 
protests of Anselm, dean of the cathedral, who 
had got information as to his character. The 
heading which D’Achery has prefixed to one of 
Guibert’s sections—* Galdricum eligi in episcopum 
petit rex Anglorum”— would favour the idea 
that the bishop was preferred in reward of his ser- 
vices to Henry I.; but the learned Benedictine 


ille predictus a clero. . . Rothomagi a rege Anglo- 
rum de curia contra canones expetitur,” which 
clearly mean that the electors requested Henry to 
release his chancellor from secular duties. 

As a smaller matter it may be noticed that in- 
stead of “ five prebendaries,” Orderic says “ septem 
majoribus ecclesiz ministris.” J.C. R. 





Minor Rotes. 
Mahogany : its first Use in England.— 


“ Doctor Gibbons, an eminent physician in the latter 
end of the last, and beginning of the present century, had 
a brother, a West Indian Captain, who brought over some 
planks of this wood as ballast. As the doctor was then 
building a house in King Street, Covent Garden, his 
brother thought they might be of service to him; but 
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the carpenters finding the wood too hard for their tools, 
they were laid aside as useless. Soon after, Mrs. Gibbons 
wanting a candle-box, the Doctor called on his cabinet- 
maker, Woollaston, in Long Acre, to make him one of 
some wood that lay in his garden. Woollaston also com- 
plained that it was too hard. The Doctor said he must 
get stronger tools. The candle-box was made, and ap- 
roved; insomuch that the Doctor then insisted on 
aving a bureau made of the same wood, which was ac- 
cordingly done; and the fine colour, with the polish, were 
so pleasing, that he invited all his friends to come and 
see it; among them, the Duchess of Buckingham. Her 
Grace begged some of the same wood of Dr. Gibbons, and 
employed Woollaston to make her a bureau also; on 
which the fame of mahogany, and of Mr. Woollaston, 
was much raised, and the wood came into general use.” 

—Monthly Museum, 1802.* 
W. W. 


Names of American Cities.—The following cut- 
ting is from an old number of The Rural New 
Yorker (Oct. 11, 1856). It contains information 
that I know not where to find elsewhere : — 


“ CITIES EXTRAORDINARY. 


“ Baltimore is the ‘ Monumental City,’ from the great 
— monument, and several others of note, within its 
imits. 

“ Boston is the ‘ Classic City,’ or Athens of America, 
from its acknowledged preeminence in the literary and 
fine-art pursuits. 

* Cincinnati is the ‘ Queen City,’ so christened when it 
was the undisputed commercial metropolis of the West; 
but I believe Chicago now sets up rival claims to that 
distinction. 

“ Cleveland, O, is the ‘ Forest City,’ from the peculiar 
rural aspect of its streets, squares, and private grounds, 
which makes it one of the most delightful cities in the 
United States. 

“ Hartford, Ct., 'is the ‘ Charter Oak City,’ from the 
famous Charter Oak of colonial history. 

“ Louisville, Ky., is the * Falls City,’ from the falls of 
the Ohio at that point. 

“ Montpelier, Vt., is the ‘ Green Mountaih City,’ being 
the capital of the Green Mountain State. 

“ New Haven, Ct., is the ‘ Elm City,’ I believe, from 
the profusion of elm-tree ornaments in its streets. 

“ New Orleans is the * Crescent City,’ from the half- 
moon shape which the river once presented at that point. 
But the filling out from the city has materially changed 
the crescent. 

“ New York is the ‘ Empire City,’ or the great com- 
mercial emporium of the New World. 

“ Philadelphia is the ‘ Quaker City,’ from its broad- 
brimmed founders. 

“ Pittsburg, Pa., is the ‘ Iron City,’ from the immense 
iron trade and manufactories. It is also emphatically the 
* Smoky City.’ 

“ Rochester is called the ‘ Flour City,’ owing to the 
number of its flour-mills — some of which are said to be 
the largest in the world.” 

K., P. D. E. 


Brading, Isle of Wight. —'There are one or 
two vestiges of a past social condition which are 
noteworthy as being found together in one place, 
though separately they may not unfrequently be 
seen. Outside the churchyard, for instance, stands 





oa _ the Gentleman’s Magazine of Sept. 1784, 
p. 659. — Ep. 





the old “Town Hall,” so called, a one-storied, one- 
roomed building, the ground story of which is 
composed of open round-headed arches. Inside, 
the grim old stocks are still to be seen, a terror 
to evil-doers in times past ; disused now, probably, 
though not because their services would not, in 
many cases, be helpful to the public weal. On 
the wall of this same building a small notice- 
board is fixed, containing sundry fierce threats 
“To Beggars, Ballad Singers,” &c. Farther up 
the main street, in an open space, a strong iron 
ring remains, whereto, on Brading holidays, the 
unfortunate bull selected for baiting was tied. In 
entering the village, on Christmas Day, we were 
accosted by a ragged crew of “ mummers” in gay 
dresses of shreds of coloured paper, and skilfully-cut 
pages of copy-books. Their performance seemed 
to resemble that which one reads of as usual in 
other countries, with the addition of a black-faced 
actor in a ragged smock, and carrying a stout 
cudgel with a bell at one end, a supernumerary, 
may be, for the special performance of Brading 
village. He acted the part of prompter, stage 
director, and master of ceremonies. Is he to be 
met with elsewhere ? T. i. F. 


Remarkable Instances of Heroism in India, and 
Cause of the recent Revolt.—The Rev. Mr. Scud- 
der, an American missionary in India, in a recent 
letter to the editor of The Christian Intelligencer, 
thus remarks ; — 

“Let Americans never be ashamed that Englishmen 
are their forefathers. England is a noble country. Her 
sons are heroes and her daughters are heroines. This 
rebellion has brought out deeds that deserve to be 
associated with those valorous actions which we, with 
throbbing pulses, read in history. In one place, a lady 
and her husband fled in their carriage. He stood upright. 
She took the reins. She lashed the horses through a 
band of mutineers, while he, with cool aim, shot dead one 
who seized the horses’ heads, and another who climbed 
— the carriage behind to cut him down. On they fled, 
till again they found themselves among foes, and a rope 
stretched across the road made further progress appear 
impossible. True to herself, she dashed the horses at full 
speed against the rope, and as they, bearing it down, 
stumbled, she, by rein and whip, raised them, while her 
husband’s weapons again freed them from those who suc- 
ceeded in leaping upon them. He was wounded, but 
both escaped with their lives. In another place, a young 
lady, the daughter of an officer, shot seven mutineers be- 
fore they killed her. A captain, pressed by his sepoys, 
with his good sword slew twenty-six of them before he 
fell!” 

The Rev. Dr. Duff, who is also a distinguished 
American missionary, has thus expressed himself, 
with reference to the cause of the recent revolt :— 

“I have no hesitation in saying, with the utmost em- 
—_ that the whole is the result of a long-concocted 
Mohammedan conspiracy against the British power, with 
a view to the reestablishment of a Mohammedan dynasty 
instead. 

“ For the last hundred years they have been sighing 
and longing and praying, not only in private, but in their 
public mosques, for the prosperity of the House of Ti- 
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mour, in the person of its representative, the titular King 
or Emperor of Delhi. But the prosperity of that house 
is another name for the downfall of the British, and the 
reascending of Mohammedan power.” 


Can it be possible that such prayers have been 
uttered in the public mosques, and not been 
known by the authorities ? Tt is not many years 
since a foreign preacher was banished from this 
island, at ten days’ notice, for touching on subjects 
in the pulpit which it was rightly supposed neither 
concerned him nor the soldiers whom he addressed. 

We We 

Malta. 

Rope Makers’ Procession at Chatham. — As I 
presume your journal is for the purpose of re- 
cording old customs, I take the opportunity of 
sending a “ note” of one. 

“On Wednesday (the 25th) night last the towns of 
Chatham, Rochester, and Brompton, exhibited consider- 
able excitement in consequence of a torchlight procession 
eppearing in the streets, headed by a band of fifes and 
drums. Notwithstanding the late hour (11 o’clock) a 
large number of persons of both sexes accompanied the 
party. The demonstration was got up by the rope- 
makers of the dockyard to celebrate the anniversary of 
the founder of the ropery (Queen Catharine). The female 
representing her majesty (who was borne in a chair of 
state by six ropemakers) was dressed in white muslin, 
wore a gilt crown, and carried in her hand a Roman ban- 
ner.” 

Joun Nurse CHapwicx. 

King’s Lynn, Nov. 28, 1857. 


The safest Seat in a Railroad Car.—Now that 
accidents are so frequently occurring on railroads, 
for there is hardly a month in which one or more 
are not recorded, the question is often asked by 
travellers, where is the safest seat ? 

“The American engineer, as the result of scientific 
calculations and protracted experience, says the safest 
seat is in the middle of the last car but one. ‘There are 
some chances of danger, which are the same everywhere in 
the train, but others are least at the above-named a 


Malta. 





Rueries. 


PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE: WHOSE PROPERTY IS 


iT? 

A few days since I went into the shop of a very 
respectable bookseller, who occasionally deals in 
autographs. I had made a small purchase, and was 
leaving, when he said he had bought the Papers of 
the late Mr. , and was making a Catalogue of 
them for sale: that among them were a couple of 
letters written by me, which he would show me, that 
I might destroy them if they contained anything 
which I did not wish published. They did not, and 
I therefore hesitated to avail myself of his offer. 
But as this system of selling the letters of living 
persons, without their consent, seems to be gain- 








ing ground, and is unquestionably a great moral, 
if not a legal offence—will some of your readers 
tell me whether there exists any law to prevent 
it, or what steps I, or any other gentleman who 
may find his letters — perhaps his confidential 
letters—exposed for sale, may take to prevent so 
great a breach of propriety ? T. 


[Since the foregoing Query was in type, the point in- 
volved in it has ome of great interest to a considerable 
number of persons. A well-known literary man lately 
deceased, who held an important public position, has left 
the whole of his correspondence, from the early part of the 
present century to the year 1857, arranged in some twenty 
or thirty volumes, These have been offered for sale to 
one of our public institutions, and if not so disposed of, are, 
it is understood, to be put up to public auction. It has 
recently been held, we believe, that such letters are the 
joint property of the writer and the party to whom they 
are addressed, and cannot be dealt with or published un- 
less by consent of both. The words of Lord Eldon in 
1818 were — 


“T think that the decisions represent the property as 
qualified in some respects ; that by sending the letter, the 
writer had given, for the purpose of reading, and, in some 
cases, of keeping it, a property to the person to whom the 
letter was addressed, yet, that the gift was so restrained, 
that ultra the purposes for which the letter was sent, the 
property was in the sender. The principle on 
which the Court interferes recognises a joint property in 
the writer and the person to whom they are addressed.” 


Lord Hardwicke, on the other hand, of whom Lord 
Campbell says, “ the wisdom of his decrees was the theme 
of universal eulogy,” held, in the well-known case of 
Pope and Swift’s Letters, “the property of letters sent 
in correspondence to be in the sender.” See Appendix to 
Lord Dudley’s Letters to Bishop Coplestone, late of Llan- 
daff, 8vo., 1840, where the highest legal opinion is con- 
cisely and clearly defined. 

Private letters, it is clear, cannot be published without 
the consent of the writer; and it may be a grave point 
whether the exposure of private correspondence for sale 
does not amount in law to a publication of it. } 





PEERAGE AND PRIVY COUNCIL QUERIES. 


1. By what authority are all peers styled “ Right 
Honourable ?” 

2. Are all peers members of the Privy Council 
by courtesy, although not necessarily called by 
the sovereign to deliberate in the counsels of the 
state ? 

3. Is the Lord Mayor of London a Privy Coun- 


| cillor by virtue of his office, or is he called and 


sworn after his election to the Mayoralty ? 

4. Are there"any members of the Privy Coun- 
cil who are so by virtue of their offices or rank 
only, and not specially called by the sovereign 
and sworn? and if so, who are they ? 

Answers to the above Queries will much oblige 

H. M. C, 


[The Lord Mayor is not a Privy Councillor. This 
question has been very fully discussed in our 1* S§. iii. 


496. ; iv. 9. 28, 137. 157. 180. 236, 284.; ix. 137. 158.] 
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Minor Queries. 


Engraving, Horatius Cocles,— 1 have in my 
ession a very fine engraving, the subject of 
which is Horatius Cocles defending the bridge; 
but I cannot find out the name of the painter or 
engraver. Can any one inform me? It is about 
the same size as Guido’s “Aurora,” by Morghen, 
and much in his style. Cc. C. B. 


Nelson Medal.—I shall feel obliged if you can 
give me any information regarding a medal in my 
yssession. On the obverse is: The figure of 
Bape standing on a rock, holding in her right 
hand a branch, and with left arm leaning on a 
shield with the crest of Nelson on it, surrounded 
by the motto—“Europe’s Hope and Britain's 
Glory.” There is an anchor behind the figure. 
The inscription on this side is, “ Rear Admiral 
Lord Nelson of the Nile.” On the reverse is 
a fleet of ships, with an inscription round 
them: “ Almighty God has blessed his Majesty's 
Arms.” Beneath the fleet is, “ Victory of the 
Nile, August 1, 1798." Round the edge of the 
medal is, ** Tribute of Regard from Alex. Davison, 
Esq., St. James's Square.” The medal appears to 

be gold, and is aeonly two inches in diameter. 
MERCATOR. 


P.S. I have just been told it is copper gilt. 


Watts's “ Logic.” — References to criticisms or 
occasional remarks on Dr. Watts's Logic will be 
acceptable to Resvurrnvs., 


Fishing on the Coast.—Is there any work of 
authority upon the ancient and recent methods of 
fishing upon our coasts ? G. R. L. 


Dublin University. —It appears on record that 
the arms of Sir William Fitzwilliams, Lord De- 
puty of Ireland, were “graven over the college 
gate.” 

It also appears that “a monument was erected 
in the college chapel” to the memory of Luke 
Chalgner, by his daughter, afterwards married to 
the Primate of Ireland, with the following inscrip- 
tion : — 

“ Conditur hoc tumulo Chaloneri triste cadaver, 
Cujus ope et precibus conditur ista domus.” 

Are they still in existence ; and if so, where are 

they ? Crericus (D.) 


Bladworth Family.—Can any correspondent of 
“N. & Q.” give information as to the armorial 
bearings belonging to or used by any family of 
the name of Bladworth? It is believed that there 
was a family of gentle condition of that name in 
Devonshire. Is anything known respecting it ? 

F.C. W. 


Women receiving the Lord's Supper in Gloves : 
the “ Dominicale."—Is it a traditional custom in 














the Church of England for women to receive the 
consecrated elements in gloves, or otherwise than 
nuda manu? I have witnessed the use of gloves 
in Oxford, and also in a very retired country 
parish. Can the practice in any remote way con- 
nect itself with the use of the Dominicale of the 
middle ages? And what was the Dominicale ? 
Littleton defines it to be “a” linen glove, which 
women used when they received the sacrament,” 
which corresponds well enough with the Auzerre 
canon, “ Non licet mulieri nuda manu Eucharistiam 
accipere.” But others consider the Dominicale 
to have been a napkin, and not a glove (though 
used for the same purpose); while Bingham leans 
towards those authorities who interpret the word 
to mean a veil, (Vid. Antig. xv. ch. v. § 7.) 
Which was it ? J. Sansom. 


Mr. Serjeant Bridges. — About the year 1700 
was living Edmund Bridges, Serjeant-at-Law of 
Lincoln’s Inn; his arms bore date 1706, and he 
died at Ross while on circuit. Who was his 
father, and what were his arms? Any informa- 
tion"respecting him or his ancestors will be accep- 
table. A. L.C. 


Wedding Custom.—On the occasion of my 
marriage in Glamorganshire, nearly twenty years 
ago, and in passing through the village ——- 
that in which the ceremony had been performed, 
my carriage was stayed by the villagers holding 
a band of twisted evergreens and flowers, who 
good-humouredly refused to let my wife and self 
pass until we had paid them a toll. Can any cor- 
respondent of “N. & Q.” inform me of the origin 
and meaning of this curious practice ? B. 


Mortar-carrying, a Punishment for Scolds.~ 
A scold in some towns was cucked, in others had 
the branks put on, and was led about. Again, in 
other towns we find the noisy one had “ to carry 
her mortar” about — to carry the or a wooden mor- 
tar round the town, &c. What was the meaning 
of this carrying a wooden mortar ? G. R. L. 


Regiments. —In what publication can I find a 
full and detailed account of the uniforms, num- 
bers, special duties, &c., of every regiment of the 
British army ? C. Mansrietp Inciesy, 


Luxborough Letters. —Is anything known about 
the Mr. and Mrs. Graves mentioned frequently in 
the Letters above quoted ? JAMES GRAVES. 

Kilkenny. 


Bowel-hive-grass. — In some parts of Scotland 
the Alchemilla arvensis, or field ladies’ mantle, is 
called “ bowel-hive-grass,” because it is said to be 
an efficient remedy in the bowel-hive of children, 
which, if we are to believe old women, 1s exceed- 
ingly prevalent among the infant race. What 
constitutes the bowel-hive? Is it inflammation 
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of the mesenteric glands, or irritation of the 
mucous membranes of the intestines generally ? 
MeEnyYANTHES. 
Chirnside. 


“ Going the whole hog” (1" S. iii, 224. 250. ; 
iv. 240.) — 
“ As when two bores, with rancling malice melt, 
Their gory sides fresh bleeding fiercely frett ; 
Til breathlesse both themselves aside retire, 
Where, foming wrath, their cruell tuskes they wett, 
And trample th’ earth, the whiles they may respire ; 
‘Then backe to fight againe, new breathed and entire.” 
Fuerie Queene, Book 1. Canto v1. stanza 44, 


Is this the origin of the phrase, “to go the 
whole hog?” And, if so, why is “hog” the word 


used instead of “ boar” ? es my A 


Translation by Word of different Meaning. — 
The Greek word fworv, meaning anything that has 
life, living being, is generally rendered animal, 
which with us means also material being. Look- 
ing over the recent translation of Aristotle’s Me- 
taphysics, I came upon the assertion that “man, 
horse, god, .... all are animals.” I felt sure that | 
the word god could be nothing but a misplacement 
of letters in the word dog. But on looking at the 
text of Aristotle, I find that there is no mistake, 
unless it be the rendering of twov by animal. Per- 
haps some who have not the text at hand may find | 


a difficulty which a short note will prevent. MM. | 


| 
° , = | 
Quotation Wanted: “ Myriads of spiritual | 
creatures,” §c.—Can you favour me with the | 
source of the following line : — 
} 

| 

| 





“ Myriads of spiritual creatures walk the earth.” 
H, R. F. 
Crown in the Fratry at Westminster. — 


“(Caxton’s Chronicle declareth how that in the Parlt, 
while the Commons of the realm were assembled in the 
Common House (A.p. 1460), communing and treating | 
upon the title of the said Duke of Yorke, suddenly fell 
down the crowne which hung in the midst of the said 
house, which was the Fratry of the Abbey of Westmin- 
ster.” — Stow. 


Can any of your readers throw light on this | 
remarkable incident ? or the place where it hap- 
pened? Was the “crowne” a Corona Lucis? 
and what is the “ Fratry” ?* F. H.W. 

Rode Hall. 





Minor Queries With Answers. 
Sir John Davies’ “ Report of Cases.” — 


“Le Primer Report des Cases et Matters en ley re- 
solues et adiudges en les Courts del Roy en Ireland. 





[* A fratry, or refectory, is a large wainscoted hall, 
with a dresser, almories, or cupboards, windows opening 
into the kitchen, through which the meal was served, and 
a desk with a Bible for reading during the dinner, — Fos- 
broke’s Encyclopedia. } 








Collect et digest per St John Davys, Chiualer, Atturney 
Generall del Roy en cest Realme. Liber librum aperit, 


| London, printed for the Company of Stationers, 1628.” 


The foregoing is the title of a folio volume 
which I met with the other day. I should be glad 
if you would inform me, through the medium of 
your pages, whether the work is at all rare. 

L. A. N. 


[This work, by Sir John Davies, the “ sweet poet ” and 


| “ grave lawyer,” is more curious than rare, as being the 


first reports of Irish judgments which had ever been 


made public, during the four hundred years that the 


| 


laws of England had existed in that kingdom. The first 
edition was in French, Dublin, 1615, fol. It has been 
translated into English, Dublin, 1762, 8vo. For some 
particulars of the author see our 1* §, iii. 82. 336. &c.] 


Slade’s “ Love and Duty.’ —Can you inform 
me where the scene of the following play is laid? 
the dramatis personz, &c.? Love and Duty, a tra- 
gedy, by John Slade, 8vo., [756. In the Biogra- 
phia Dramatica the piece is said to have been 
acted one night at the Haymarket, by the author 
and his friends. X. 

[ The scene is laid at Saragossa in Spain. The Drama- 
tis Persone: Don Alphonso and Don Horatio, noblemen 
of Saragossa: Valentine, son to Don Alphonso: Rodrigo 
and Fernando, brothers and friends to Valentine: Anto- 
nio, a villain, dependent on Don Alphonso: Rosamunda, 
daughter to Don Horatio: Priests, Singers, &c. This 
tragedy is dedicated to the Marquis of Granby. ] 


Replies. 
JOHN EVERARD. 
(2™ S. iv. 366.) 

I have looked every week fora reply to the 
Query about Dr. Everard, having for years been 
wishful to obtain information about him. I have 
no access to Wood, Athen. Oxon., and am conse- 
quently ignorant of what is said of him there. I 
have two copies of his posthumous works (one 
very imperfect), consisting of sermons and trans- 
lations. It is a badly printed volume of mystical 
divinity, entitled 

“The Gospel Treasury Opened, or the Holiest of all un-~ 
vailing. . . . by John Everard, D.D., diseased, 
The second edition very much enlarged. Whereunto is 
added the Mystical divinity of Dionysius the Areopagite 
spoken of Acts 17. 34., with collectigns out of other Di- 
vine Authors, translated By Dr. Everard, never before 
printed in English. London: Benj. Clark, in George 
Yard, in Lumbard Street, 1679.” 

The first edition was published in 1657. One 
of the translations is the first one alluded to by 
Messrs. Coorer, or perhaps part of it. There 
is no detailed biography, but some slight notices 
of him are given in the address to the reader by 
R(apha) H(arford). 

“ He was the only Noted man that Opposed. Preached 
against And held it out to the utmost, against the late 
king’s matching with the Infanta of Spain, when others 
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darst but Whisper their Consciences and Thoughts: He 
chose Texts on purpose to shew the Unlawfulness of great 
Sin of matching with Idolators, being often committed to 
— for it, when he was preacher at Martins in the 
‘ields; and then by the next Sabbath day one Lord or 
other would beg his Liberty of the King, and presently 
no sooner out. but he would go on and mannage the same 
More Fully, Notwithstanding all the Power of the 
Bishops, being committed Again and Again: being as 
I heard him say Six or Seven times in Prison, insomuch 
they coming so oft to King James about him he began to 
take more notice of him, asking What is this Dr. Everout 
you come so oft about? his Name hence forth on my Soul 
( Saith he) shall be Dr. Neverout and not Dr. Everout.” 

He was soon after arraigned before the “ Bishops’ 
High Commission,” and deprived of his “ benefice, 
being four hundred pounds a year.” During the 
reign of Charles I., he was frequently summoned 
for doctrine and conventicles. He prophesied the 
entire downfall of the bishops the year before the 
rising of the Scots. “He lived to see Strafford 
and Canterbury put under the black rod, and then 
He was gathered to his fathers.” 

Many of the sermons were preached at private 
meetings, the rest at public meeting places. There 
are no dates given. I should be glad to learn 
whether these public meeting places were au- 
thorised, and when that authority was first given. 

If the address to the reader, and one or two of 
the sermons, would be of any service to the 
Messrs. Coorer, it will give me pleasure to for- 
ward them on the receipt of their address. 

C. D. H. 

College Street, Keighley, Yorkshire. 

P. S. In the extracts the words in italics and 
those beginning with capitals are so in the ori- 
ginal. 


“ENDEAVOUR” USED AS A REFLECTIVE VERB. 
(2 S. iv. 490.) 

Since attention was drawn in your first volume 
to this usage, I have met with so many instances 
as to have long ceased to “ make a note of” them. 
Subjoined are a few of these instances: the first four 
of which, by’the way, clearly do not bear out the 
suggestion of C. I. R. (1*S. i.285.), that the verb 
is used in its ordinary neuter sense. “I endea- 
vour myself,” might be for “ I myself endeavour ;” 
but “ I endeavour me” could not be so transposed. 

“That euery man in his partye endeuoyre them vnto 
the resistence a forsayd.” —Caxton, “ Prol. to Godf. of 
Boloyne.” (Ames’s Typog. Dict., i. 37.) 

“ I haue endeuoyred me to make an ende, and fynyshe 
thys sayd translacion.” — Jd., “ Prol. to Golden Legend.” 
(1b. 47.) 

“T haue me to obey her noble desyre and 
ell — Id. “ Prol. to Knyght of the Toure.” (Jb., 


“Whyche booke accordynge to hys request I haue 

rde me to accomplyshe and to reduce into our 

Englyshe.”— Wynken de Worde, “Prol. to Les Quarte 
filz Aymon.” (Jb, 140.) 
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Foxe uses the phrase constantly, e. g. — 

“ To the which we doe endeuour our selfe to the best of 
our power.” — “ Letter of Ld. Protector to Bp. Gardiner.” 
(Foxe, ii. 718.) 

So also in Udal’s translation of Erasmus’s Pa- 
raphrase (1548), the same occurs frequently, 
e.g. — 

“ Those seruauntes . . . do still endewoyre themselues to 
do theyr office.” — Mark, fol. 87. rev. 

“ Endeuour your selfes earnestly to bee suche as ye 
would be taken for.” — Luke, fol. 112. rev. 


So also in Latimer’s Sermons, and the Homilies 
as quoted in your first volume. J. Eastwoop. 





I was induced some half-dozen years ago to in- 
sert in the Hereford Times a paragraph upon the 
reflective use of the verb endeavour, because in 
reading the Preface (their appointed task) to the 
“Order for Confirmation,” which contains the 
fourth instance of such use occurring in the 
Prayer-Book, whereof the other three are cited 
by J.C. R. (2™ S. iv. 489.), all bishops’ chaplains 
that I ever heard, in their zeal to display before 
their patron a judicious elocution, so emphasised 
the words as to evince how little knowledge an 
educated clergyman, prelate, or priest, possesses 
of his native tongue. 

The clause in the preface is as follows : 

“ And also promise that by the grace of God they will 
evermore endeavour themselves faithfully to observe such 
things, as they by their own confession have assented 
unto.” 

On the illiterate assumption that, some how or 
other, they wot not wherefore, by “ themselves” 
the catechumens are meant to be contradistin- 
guished from their sponsors, a pause is made at 
endeavour, and the pronoun is enunciated empha- 
tically, as though it were in apposition to they, 
and not as it is the objective case after endeavour. 

J. C. R. inquires, can any correspondent pro- 


| duce a parallel example from secular literature ? 


Yes, I reply, as many as would fill a number of 
“N. & Q.” from title-page to colophon. They 
abound everywhere in the pages of our divines : 
those, I mean, whose writings have outlived a 
century. Five, however, may suffice: 

“ And that he endeauour himselfe by all meanes, with- 
out any respect of danger, to preserue and recouer the 
same.” — The Art of War, by Edw. Davies, Gentleman, 
p. 22. London, 1619. 

“ Those that be ordinarie shall endeuour themselues to 
take the word of those that be extraordinarie.” — Ibid. 
p. 106. 

“ We oughte not onely to do for our frendes, but also 
sometimes to dooe for strangers, and to endeuer our selues 
to get their beneuolence.” — The Preceptes of Cato, the ii. 
booke. London, 1550. 

“ And notwithstanding all this the Pope made of his 
sonne as his deare darlinge, and whollye endeuored him- 
selfe to aduaunce him to honour; and when any made 
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complaint of his wicked conuersation, the Pope would 
litle or nothing be moued therewith, but would saye after 
asmyling maner that, He learned not this of his father.” 
—The Pageant of Popes, by Bale, translated by J. Studley, 
fol. 187. 

The last example ‘that I cite is from an author 
much talked of, but di@gle known, or, as himself 
would express it, wh words men “ tongue but | 
brain not.” Perha will hardly answer the | 
conditions of the inqajy—will hardly be thought | 
secular, as it proceeds from a Rev. Clown, a per- 
sonated parson. ° we 

“ Clown (as Sir Topas). Malvolio, Malvolio, thy wis 
the heavens restore! endeavour thyself. to sleep, and 
leave thy vain bibble babble.”—Shakspeare’s Twelfth | 
Night, or What You Will, Act IV. Sc, 2. | 

| 
| 
| 


W. R. Arrowsmiru. 


In the will of King Henry VIII. occurs this 
passage : 

“And consydering further also wt ourself that we be, 
as all mankind is, mortall and borne in sinne, beleving 
nevertheles and hoping that every chrén creature lyving 
here in this transitory and wretched woorld, under God, 
dying in stedfast and pfaict faith, endevoring and exer- 
cising himselfe to execute in his lief tyme, if he have 
leasf, such good dedes and charitable worke as scripture 
comaundeth and as may be to the honour and pleas’r of 
God, is ordeyned by Christ’s passion to be saved and to 
atteyn eternall lief, of which nombre we verily trust by 
his grace to be oon. And that every creature, the more | 
high that he is in estate, honour, and authoritie in this | 
woorld, the more he is bounde to love, s’rve, and thank 
God, and the more diligently to endevot himself to do 
good and charitable works to the lawde, honour, and 
praise of Almighty God and the profite of his sowle,” &c. 


Q. D. 


MARY HONYWOOD AND HER DESCENDANTS. 
(2™ S. iv. 493.) 

The following is a copy of the monument affixed 
to the north wall of the north chapel of Conington 
Church, Hunts. : — 

“ Sacred to the memory of Dame Elisabeth Cotton, 
daughter of St Thomas Honywood of Mark’s Hall, in 
Essex, Kt, and second wife of S* John Cotton, Lord of 
this Mannor of Connington, Baronet, by whom shee had 
issue ten children, of which onely three, Robert, Elisa- 
beth, the relict of Lionel Walden, Esquire, and Mary 
Honywood, survive. Shee was a Lady of true and solid 
piety, of an excellent understanding and sharpness of wit, 
a most loving and tender wife, an indulgent and carefull 
Mother, obliging in her deportment towards her neigh- 
bours and friends, and bountifull and charitable to the 
poore. After shee had lived thirty-eight yeares in holy 
wedlock, shee resigned up her pious soule to God, with 
all calmness and tranquillity of mind, on the third day of 
April, m.pcc.m, at Cotton House, in Westminster, in the 
Ixv yeare of her age, and lyes here enterred, expecting a 
joyfull and happy Resurrection.” 


A medallion surmounts the monument, which 
faces the medallion monument of her husband, 
who was the donor of the Cottonian Library. 


| superiors, spiritual and civil. 


| received too late for admission. 





A medallion monument to the daughter is on 
the north wall of Steeple Gidding Church, Hunts., 
and bears this inscription : — 


“Here resteth Mary, daughter of Sir John Cotton, 
Bart., and wife of Roger Kinyon, Gent. She was grace- 
ful and modest, wise and innocent; her duty and love in 
every relation were sincere and eminent. Her religion 
was pure and undefiled. It was charity to the afflicted; 
piety to God; and obedience for conscience sake to her 
She was born Sep. 1, A.p., 
1677, and dyed June 14, a.v. 1714. This mortal shall 
put on immortality. K. R. Conjugi B. M. F.” 


(See * N. & Q.,” 2™4 S. i. 250, 324.) 
Curupert Bepe. 





PLUMSTEAD BELL INSCRIPTION. 
(2™ §S. iv. 430. ; v. 37.) 


It appeared unnecessary to correct the typo- 


| graphical error in substituting an “a” for “e” in 


“ meritis.” A reference to the copy of the rub- 
bing from the bell, and forwarded with the de- 
scription, would have removed the difficulty. 

The quotation of your correspondent J. V. was 
forwarded to the “ N. & Q.” with a request to 
insert it after the inscription, but was probably 


H. D’Aveney. 


No doubt the word is intended for meritis. 
Ihave met with the word on other bells. I select 
one such Leonine verse from a destroyed bell in 
the same county : — 


| Qos Thame meritis mereamur gaudia Juris. 


The last word is, I believe, an abbreviation for 


Suturis. 


I have said above, intended, because the word 
may be indelibly fixed maritis. Mistakes and 
misplacing of the letters and bad spelling are often 
met with on such legends, arising either from the 
ignorance, nervousness, or hurry, perhaps all, of 
the workman. 

As a proof that all our medieval workmen did 
not know letters, a curious instance may be seen 
at Braunton, near Barnstaple,—a church remark- 
able for the richness and variety of many fine old 
bench ends. On many two shields are worked 
into the tracery,—some charged with emblems or 
monograms, others with large single capital let- 
ters, from A to Z, some of which are cut upside 
down, or turned aside ; proving that the workman 
was supplied with the letter cut in paper or parch- 
ment which he was to carve on the shields, but, 
not understanding them, he turned them as he 
thought best, and before the master saw the 
blunder the deed was done. It is probable that 
these several devices were to assist the worshipper 
in resorting to his accustomed place, especially in 
so large a church, where all were the same, 
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I will append some more legends which I be- 
lieve have not yet appeared. 
8ST. BUDEAUX, near Plymouth. 
. “ Vox sum clamantis, preparate viam Domini.” 
. “ Si Charitatem non habeo, sum tanquam #s sonans.” 
. “ Thomas Alcock, A. M., James Pollard, H. Laurence, 
Churchwardens, 1780.” 
“ Gaudeo cum gaudentibus, doleo cum dolentibus.” 
TENDRING, ESSEX. 
“ O sidus celi, fac barbara crimina dele.” 
(In Church Text.) 
ST. ALKMUND, DERBY. 
1586.” 
1624.” 


. “ God save oure Cherch. 
. “ Glori be to God on high. 
. Ditto. 
. “ Trinitate sacra fiat hec campana beata.” 

(In Church Text.) 
. “ Ut Tuba sic resono ad templa venite pii. 1586,” 
. “ Jam voco dulcisonans veni—ecci. 1586.” 


FREDERICTON CATHEDRAL, NEW BRUNSWICK, 
Cast 1852. 

“ Ave Pater, Rex, Creator.” 

“ Ave Spiritus, Consolator.” 

“ Ave Simplex, ave Trine.” 

“ Ave resonet sine fine.” 

“ Ave Fili, Lux, Salvator.” 

“ Ave beate Unitas.” 

“ Ave Regnans in sublime.” 

. “ Ave sancta Trinitas.” 


90 1 oT ge POP 


ST. GILES’, CHEADLE, R. C., 
“ The gift of the Earl of Shrewsbury, 1843.” 
(All in Medieval Capitals.) 

. “ Laudate Dominum in Coolis, laudate eum in ex- 

celsis.”’ 
. “ Sancte Francisce ora pro nobis.” 
. “ Sancte Coedda ora pro nobis.” 
. “ Ave Maria gratia plena.” 
. “ Sancte Egidie ora pro nobis.” 
. “ Tu es Petrus et super hanc petram edificabo ecclesiam 

meam.” 

NEWNTON, IN TETBURY. 

1. “ Glory to God in the.” 
2. “ On Earth Peace.” 
8. “ Good will to men.” 
4. “ Edmund Escourt, Rector and Churchwarden. 1846.” ? 
5 
6 


; Old Bells. 


The first four were new and recast, in 1846, I 
believe. 
service at the church, and the rector preached a 
sermon on the words “ new bells.” 

The peal of ten at Canterbury Cathedral are 
modern bells. On the tenor is inscribed : 

“ Ye Ringers all that prize your health and happiness, 

sober, merry, wise, pot you'll the same possess. 
“ Chapman, London, Fecit, 1778.” 

May I make a Note here, by way of caution ? 
About 1830 these bells were under an inhibition 
not to be rung, on account of the state of the 
tower ; but they were allowed to be “ clocked” or 
“ clappered” by tying the rope to the flight of the 
clapper, and so, being pulled to the side, a merry 


They were inaugurated by a morning | 





chiming was effected ; the result of which was, that 
two of the bells got cracked: to the cost of the 
Chapter, they have since been replaced. It is 
a lazy and no uncommon mode of proceeding, but 
it injures the bell gear, and may crack the bells. 
H. T. Evtacomss. 


“ KAISERLICHER GEKRUNTER DICHTER.” 
(2™ S. iv. 491.) 


Not seeing any reply to the Query of H. B. C. 
respecting the “ Poetw Laureati” of Germany, I 
have the pleasure of forwarding a statement from 
Zedler, which I have somewhat abridged in trans- 
lating, but without the omission of any material 
fact. 


“ Poeten-Crantz [eic}. The Poet’s wreath is of laurel 
or ivy, and is placed on the heads of talented and distin- 
guished poets, because in their poems, besides the lore 
and ethics which they teach, they are especially wont to 
sing the deeds and enterprises of the brave in a style 
equally pleasing, ingenious and animated, and thus to 
confer immortality. The poets esteemed it a high honour, 
and so it was generally accounted, when, having their 
temples decorated with such a wreath, they could go 
forth graced with a public testimony of their erudite skill. 
Such Poets were called Crowned Poets (Gekriinte Poeten, 
Poetez laureati). The Emperor Domitian instituted a 
competition, to take place quinquennially in the Capitol, 
and, at its conclusion, those who had gained the victory 
in poetry and in rhetoric were crowned with laurel by 
the Emperor himself. This practice was afterwards re- 
vived by the German Kaisers, and was often observed in 
Germany as well as Italy. In acertain measure it is still 
maintained [1741] as often as by a Count-Palatine of 
the Empire [Comite Palatino Czsareo] the title of an 
‘Imperial Crowned Poet’ [Kayserl. gekrinte Poetens, 
Poete Laureati i conferred. Petrarch was the 
first Italian who in the Capitol, 8 Ap. 1341, in the pre- 
sence of a vast assembly, was crowned with laurel, and 
with great solemnity made Porr Laureate. In Ger- 
many, Conrade Celtes, also called Protucius and Meissel, 
was the first ‘Crowned Poet.’ He received the poetic 
crown of laurel at Nuremburg from the Emperor Frederic, 
Maximilian’s father.” 

Conrad Celtes was crowned by Frederic IIL, 
May 1, 1491. (See Zedler, who gives many par- 
ticulars of the poet's life.) 

Perrarcnu was at Valchiusa when he received 
(Aug. 23, 1340) letters from the Roman Senate 
inviting him to receive in the Capitol a poetic 
crown. At the same time there reached him from 
Paris other letters tendering the same honour. 
He gave the preference to Rome, and was crowned 
on Easter Day, April 13, 1341. He was crowned 
on that occasion with three crowns—of ivy, of 
laurel, and of myrtle, respectively. He also re- 
ceived from the Senate a superb ruby worth five 
hundred golden ducats, and the same amount in 
gold coin from the Roman people. With other 
gifts, they also conferred on him the freedom of 
the city. 

In the evening, after a feast provided for the 
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occasion, he stripped to his doublet, and danced 
with “ una brigata di bellissimi donne.” He ended 
the day with a pas seul. “Ballato ch’ ebbe con 
loro, finalmente da sé solo fece una bella e gagli- 
arda Moresca.” 

The above particulars are by Petrarch’s Floren- 
tine friend Sennuccio, who was present at the 
“coronazione,” and relates all particulars, not 
omitting the very ugly accident which befel the 
poet while on his triumphal return from the Capi- 
tol. 
well worth reading. 
Padua, 1843.) 

With regard to the date of Petrarch’s coronation, 
it will be seen that in the two statements just 
given there is a few days’ difference. 

A particular kind of ivy was specially used for 
the crowning of poets, Hedera poetica (in Ger. Poe- 
ten-Epheu). It is hardly necessary to remark that, 
although Domitian may have instituted the formal 
and public ceremonial at Rome, there are abun- 
dant proofs that long before his days poets were 
crowned. Tuomas Boys. 


(Leoni, 


DONALD CAMPBELL OF BARBRECK, ESQ. 
(2 S. iv. 251. 455.) 

I have been much interested in perusing the 
reply of M. on the subject of Captain Campbell's 
Overland Journey to India, because from that book 
the relatives of Mr. Thomas Hall, the companion 
of Captain Campbell’s shipwreck and imprison- 
ment, have been accustomed to draw the only 
minute information which they possess respecting 
his sad fate. ‘Till now I was not aware that there 
were any suspicions entertained respecting the 
truthfulness of the book. Much indeed may be said 
in condemnation ofthe loose morality of many of 
the incidents, but there is really nothing detailed in 
the general narrative beyond the bounds of proba- 





lady before he departed from England, besides 
other relics belonging to his father, mother, and 
aunts, one of the latter of whom was my great- 
grandmother, and through her I now represent this 
old family. Mr. Hall was the only child of Gabriel 
Hall, Esq., of Monkridge Hall, in Northumber- 
land. This Gabriel Hall, writes Hodgson in his 
History of Northumberland, — 


“Ts said to have built the mansion-house. He was 


phal rett | called familiarly * Tofty,’ or ‘ Toft-House,’ from a small 
The whole narrative is highly graphic, and | 
Vita di Petrarca. | 


estate in Rochester ward, which he inherited from his 
ancestors, and to distinguish him as one of the chiefs of 
his clan. His own possessions, besides very extensive 
concerns in stock farming, had enabled him to keep a 
pack of hounds, and to live in comparative splendour ; Put 
the calamitous depression of the markets about the time 
of the conclusion of the American War involved him and 
other stock-owners in ruin. He had given his only son 


| a regular academical education, and bred him to the bar, 


rather, as Campbell says, ‘ to invigorate and exercise his 
talents, as a step to rank in the state, than for mere lucra- 
tive purposes,’ but had kept him ignorant of the state of 
his affairs till they became embarrassed and desperate, 
The young’ man determined to go to India with the hope 
of retrieving his father’s losses.” 

(Here follows the account of his shipwreck, 
imprisonment, and death, according to the narra- 
tive of Captain Campbell.) 

“ After these misfortunes his father’s estate in Redes- 
dale * * * passed into the hands of Mr. Robert Lisle, an 
opulent attorney in Morpeth.”— Hodgson’s History of 


Northumberland, vol. i. p. 111. 
The personal history of Mr. Hall, said to be 


| narrated by himself to Captain Campbell, per- 


fectly agrees with all the family traditions, and 
with a number of documents relating to certain 
attempts made by my relatives to recover the 


| estates of Gabriel Hall, and which papers were 
| given to me by the lady before alluded to, who 


bility: we might as fairly call in + egos the nar- | 


ratives of every traveller, when they are not of a 
common, orthodox, every-day character. I am 
more particularly interested in that portion of the 
book which contains the story of Mr. Hall, and 
which I can to a certain extent corroborate by 
rivate papers referring to him in my possession. 

he edition I have is the 12mo. abridgement, 
“ printed for Vernon and Hood, Birchin Lane, 
Cornhill. 1796.” This volume was treasured by 
me, with a sort of romantic veneration, as the re- 
cord of the sufferings and last hours of one of 
whom in my boyish days I heard much from the 
lips of a near and very dear relative — the full 
cousin of Mr. Hall, in short the “ Miss Mag 
over the loss of whose portrait he uttered such 
bitter lamentations, and to whom he sends his 
dying message of attachment. I possess the finger- 





ring containing his hair, which he left with the 





died only in 1848. Amongst them are two re- 
ferring to Mr. Hall’s Indian voyages. The first 
is dated “25th January, 1783,” and is addressed 
to the aunt of Mr. Hall. It is as follows: — 


“ Mr. presents his most respectful compliments to 
Miss Hall, has the happiness to inform her that he has 





just received a letter from his friend Mr. Hall dated 


Bombay, 8th March, 1782, from whence he says he is 


just about to embark on board a Portugese ship bound to 


Bengal. He writes in good spirits, but complains of the 
tediousness of the voyage.” 

Captain Campbell set out for India in May 
1781 (page 2.), and this note agrees in the main 
with his statement (page 157.) that he embarked 
at Bombay for Madrass in a Portugese vessel, 
which was first bound for Goa. There is an ap- 
parent discrepancy here; but it is evident that 
though the ultimate destination of the ship was 
Bengal, it might also be appointed to touch at 
Madras as well as at Goa, and so favour the in- 
tentions of both gentlemen. 

The next paper is an extract from a letter 
written by a gentleman in Bombay to his friends 
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in England, a copy of which was given to Miss 
Hall: — 


“ If you recollect Tom Hall of Monkridge Hall, * * * 
I shall give you the last account of him, though dreadfull 
it may be a satisfaction to his friends, who cannot I 
suppose have heard what has become of him. Hesleft 
Bombay in the beginning of April, 1782, in a Portuguez 
aie] vessell, which was bound to Madrass, but put into 
toa. She was by some means or other detained, and 
Hall and some more gentlemen who wished to get for- 
ward took an open boat in order to proceed to Callicut 
further down the coast, and where a part of our army 
was, but upon their passage they were overtaken by a 
squall, which overset the boat. He and Capt. Campbell 
wete the only people saved, and on their being washed 
ashore they found themselves prisoners with some savages 
belonging to Hyder Ally. They were immediately, ac- 
cording to the custom of the country, put into irons and 
conducted to Biddamore Fort, where poor Hall died the 
December following. When the unfortunate General 
Matthews took Biddamore, Captain Campbell was re- 
leased, and gave this account. 

“ I saw Tom Hall a few days before he left Bombay, 
and thought him fortunate in getting away before us, but 
it proved otherwise.” 


This extract differs in some particulars from 
the narrative of Captain Campbell, but I am dis- 
posed to consider that there is an error in the 
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letter. The writer has evidently repeated the 
oral account which had reached him after Capt. 
Campbell’s escape from Biddamore, and which, 
though correct generally, might be incorrect in 
some of the details. It is very improbable that 
the voyage from Goa to Callicut would be at- | 
tempted in an open boat ; and it is more consonant 
with probability to receive the less romantic ac- 
count given by Captain Campbell of their having 
sailed from Goa on May 18, 1782, in a Portuguese | 
Snow. I would certainly be greatly favoured, if 
any of Captain Campbell’s relatives could furnish | 
me with any further account of Mr. Hall. M.D. 


STRANGE COINCIDENCES IN NATIONAL CUSTOMS. 
(2™ S. iv. 430.) 


Sir J. Emerson Tennent expresses his “ sur- | 
prise that the same customs should prevail in 
distant regions, where inter-communication seems 
all but impossible.” But why must we appeal to 
inter-communication for a solution of the mys- 
tery —if such there be in these coincidences? | 
This method has filled the books with drowsy 
dissertations and wild hypotheses, whilst a suf- 
ficient explanation suggests itself from the mere 
consideration of the subject in all its bearings. 

Whatever opinion we may be led by reasoning 
to adopt st the genesis of the various 
— of the globe, all must admit that there 

ut one genus homo:—and whatever expla- 
nation we may give for the varieties of the genus, 
the fact itself stands prominently forth, with all | 
its natural and logical consequences, 
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But the attributes of his genus must predomi- 
nate in man, whatever may be his variety. The 
coincidences which startle the traveller — in the 
matter of national customs — must be explained 
by the general points of resemblance in the va- 
rieties of the human family. 

Now, what is that resemblance? I apprehend 
that it is a subject of much wider extent than is 
commonly supposed. It is not only the shape of 
the skull, or general conformation of body — but 
all the circumstances in which each variety of the 
human race has been placed — soil, climate, vege- 
tation —and, above all, the kinds of lower animals 
which surround man in his primitive habitat. For 
instance, the variety which exhibits the highest 
endowments, the Caucasian, has always been sur- 
rounded by the sheep, the cow, and the horse. 

If we contemplate the varieties and tribes of 
the human race in this manner, their points of 
resemblance may cease to surprise. Peculiar cus- 
toms may result from the peculiar circumstances 
of their position, or may be referred to that way- 
ward caprice which is an essential attribute of the 
genus homo. 

The explanation of the particular case quoted 
by Sir E. Tennent seems obvious enough. Dr. 
Livingstone has recorded facts which show that 
those Africans are extremely desirous of having 
children, and that sterility is the greatest mis- 
fortune in the consideration of their women. ‘The 
fortunate mother is therefore proud of her child ; 
and to proclaim the fact to all her neighbours, 
her name is a compound of maternity and the 
name of the child —as in the instance given — 
Ma-Robert. I submit that the same explanation 
applies to the Indians of the Khasia Hills, quoted 
by Sir J. E, Tennent, as calling themselves from 
their children, only reversing the point of honour 
hy referring it to paternity : — Pa-Haimon, father 
of Haimon. The ancient Arabians, according to 
Gmelin, had a similar custom ; they named them- 
selves after one of their idols — Abd-Wadd, the 


| servant of Wadd. 


The books of historians and travellers teem with 
such coincidences. Some may be explained by the 
vague hypothesis of inter-communication, but the 
great majority can only be referred to the general 
propositions which I submit as a sufficient expla- 
nation. Some few of many which have occurred 
to me, in investigating this subject, may here be 
added to that quoted by Sir J. E. Tennent. 

The negroes of Congo file away the inner edges 
of their teeth, notch them, or grind them down to 
the gums. The Asiatic islanders have a similar 
custom. But Vancouver found, in the natives of 
Trinidad Bay, on the north-west coast of Ame- 
rica, that “all the teeth of both sexes were by 
some process ground uniformly down horizontally 
to the gums.” 


A tribe of Africans name their children after a 
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tree, or beast, or a fruit. The Samoides do the 
same, only they. take the name from the first 
creature, man or beast, which enters their tent, 
or the first tree they behold. 

The women of the Gold Coast suffer the nails of 
their fingers to grow long, and thereby command 
respect. The literati and doctors of China do the 


same, in order to show that they are not obliged | 


to labour with their hands. 

Scalping is the famous custom of the North 
American Indians : Herodotus describes the iden- 
tical practice as common among the Scythians. 

Many tribes of the American savages, especially 
the Brazilians, used a certain peculiar method of 
infibulation : strange to say, according to Cook, 
the New Zealanders had the identical custom! 

The words of every language are so many 
peculiar customs of the nation. Now, the Othomi 
dialect of ancient Mexico reproduces words and 
constructions of the ancient Egyptian, Greek, and 
especially Chinese! The people resemble the 
Chinese in general appearance ; and, of course, 
hypothesis has busied itself about “ inter-commu- 
nication.” 

In the midst of the innumerable absurd and 
ridiculous customs of civilisation — the result of 
our circumstances, or still more the absurd con- 
trivances of man’s dominant caprice — we find it 
difficult to sympathise with the absurd or pecu- 
liar customs of the savage. It is like swimming 
through an ocean and hesitating to wade through 
a duck-pond; whilst the labours of the inter- 
communication theorists seem like raising a vol- 
cano merely to boil an egg for breakfast. 

ANDREW STEINMETZ. 


HOW FAR MAY A BEACON-FIRE BE SEEN ? 
(2 §, iv. 475—6.) 


Notwithstanding the statement of the Malvern 
Committee, I very much doubt the fact of their 
bonfire having been seen at such great distances ; 
and I am strongly inclined to believe that those 
far-watchers at Snowdon, Alnwick, &c., must have 
been the victims of some optical delusion, and 
(according to the adage) have easily credited 
what they wished to come to pass. I was present 
at the lighting of the beacon, and sketched a near 
and distant view of it for the Jilustrated London 
News, to which paper I also furnished an account 
of the event. (See Illustrated London News for 
January 19, 1856.) The beacon, it is supposed, 
was very unskilfully constructed, and to this its 
failure may be partially attributed; added to 
which, a fierce wind was raging, which, instead of 
allowing the flames to mount perpendicularly, 
drove them out horizontally, with all the fury of 
a blast furnace, in the direction of Herefordshire. 
The flames never reached to the top of the beacon, 


and dark masses of velvety smoke generally hid 
| them from view. From many places in the im- 
| mediaie vicinity of Malvern the bonfire was al- 
| together invisible! Thus, at Worcester, says one 
| of the local papers, — 

“ The Bath road was crowded with curious spectators, 
who from six p.m. till ten resolutely bent their regards 
on Malvern; but no beacon glare rewarded their perse- 
verance. There were a number of carriages on the spot, 
whose freight were destined to suffer the like disappoint- 
ment; and, gradually, the disgusted crowd drew off, 
some of them vehemently declaring the whole thing was 
a hoax.” 

At nine o'clock on that evening I joined some 
friends who had posted themselves on an eligible 
situation only three miles from Malvern, and who 
had not been favoured with a glimpse of the 
beacon: nor was it visible from another point, 
| distant five miles from Malvern, where some other 
| friends of mine watched for two hours, and saw 
nothing more than the flight of fifty rockets that 
signalled (at seven o’clock precisely) the lighting 
of the beacon. When I exhibited my sketch, 
| therefore, I could scarcely be surprised at my 
| friends accepting it as a work of high imagina- 
| tion; nor could I very much wonder at an un- 
| friendly critic in The Worcestershire Chronicle 
seizing the opportunity to devote a special para- 
graph to its notice, holding it up to ridicule for 
its unfaithfulness, and its flights — not of rockets, 
but — of fancy. Notwithstanding which the hun- 
dreds who climbed the Worcestershire beacon, 
and were present at the lighting of the bonfire, 
could testify to the conscientious accuracy of my 
sketch. I presume that mists had risen in certain 
spots, and thus obscured the beacon’s light from 
the gaze of those at Worcester, and other nearer 
places; but, though the bonfire may have been 
seen at a distance, I should imagine that at the 
distance (seventy-five miles) mentioned by your 
correspondent, it must, from the causes I have 
stated, have been altogether invisible, and that 
he (together with the gentlemen on Snowdon and 
elsewhere) must have accepted some other lu- 
minous appearance for that of the fire in ques- 
tion. It may be interesting to him to know that, 
at the meeting of the British Meteorological So- 
| ciety on January 21, 1856, the Rev. J. B. Reade 
| stated that — 

“The Malvern light on the 10th inst. was distinctly 
seen from the beacon-hill, in the range of the Chilterns, 
at Chequers Court, near Aylesbury,— being about 700 
feet above the sea-level, and nearly seventy miles from 
Malvern. ‘The fire had the appearance of a comet lying 
on the horizon, and having a tolerably bright centre, sur- 
rounded by a nebulous haze.” 





I can fancy I hear my incredulous Worcester- 
shire Chronicle critic murmuring the name of 
“ Walker!” Curusert Bepe. 
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Replies to Minor Queries. 


is a house in Hereford, at the rear of the Royal 


Oak Inn, which is popularly designated as the | 


birth-place of Nell. I leave to local correspondents 
to enlighten us about Nell’s father and the lease, 
and I will only add a word touching Nell’s elder 
son and grandson. Her second son James, Lord 


| which bore the name at the head of this Note. It 


| is situated in the parisl ‘ od in th 
Nell Gwynne at Hereford (2™ §. v. 9.)—There | is situated in the parish of Hambledon, in the 


county of Hants. I am sufliciently negates 


| with the locality to say that no such explanation 


Beauclerk, died at Paris in 1680; but the elder | 
son, Charles, who was created Duke of St. Alban’s | 


in January 1633-4, married Diana de Vere, 


daughter of the twentieth and last Earl of Ox- | 


ford (of the De Vere line), and lived till nearly 
the end of the reign of George I. Nell’s son had 
nine children, of whom the eighth, named after 
his uncle, James, was, during forty years, Bishop 
of Hereford. Nell’s episcopal grandson was a 


bachelor, and his residence throughout the period | 5.6 particularly for the western part. 


above-mentioned was very close indeed to the 
humble residence in which his high-spirited and 
small-principled mother is said to have been born. 
Bishop Beauclerk died in 1787, in the eighty-fifth 
year of his age; and there must be many “ ancient 
persons” in Hereford who may remember having 
seen in their early youth the grandson of Nell 
Gwynne. J. Doran. 


Parody of the “Te Deum” (2"¢ §. iii. 145.) — 
The version of this profane parody communicated 


by J. B. is incorporated in Thomas Elmham's 
metrical Life of Henry V., of which several MSS. 


exist in the Bodleian and British Museum. It is 


there preceded by the following title : 


“De ympno a gente Anglorum cantando ad laudem 
Dei genitricis Marie propter graciosam expedicionem 
regis Henrici Quinti, et pro succursu regni Anglie dotis 
sue quo cunctas hereses cum heresiarcha Johanne Old- 
castel suis precibus interemit.” 

The variations throughout the greater part of the 

hymn are too slight to deserve special notice ; 

those contained in the verses following must, 

however, be excepted : 

“Te ergo quesumus, Angligenis subveni quos pro dote 
propria defendisti. 

Eterna fac cum sanctis Ejus gloria numerari. 

Salvum fac populum tuum, Domina, et benedic, et a 

mortis peste dotem tuam libera, 

Et rege eos et extolle illos usque in eternum. 

Per singulos dies benedicimus te, 

Et laudamus nomen tuum in seculum que cunctas 

hereses sola interemisti. 

In te, Domina, speramus; non confundamur in eter- 

num.” 


| count is not quite accurate. 





| rately before they venture upon a Note. 


of the name as is given for that of Halfpenny 
Green by Curnsert Bepe will apply to this. 
The similarity of the names induces me rather to 
doubt the explanation, and to think that we have 
not yet solved the “puzzling problem of this 
proper name.” W. H. G. 


Winchester. 


Cornish Hurling (2™ S. iv. 411.) — Ray’s ac- 
The most correct 
and most amusing account is in Carew’s Survey, 
1602; but it is too long to insert. The game is 
now very much exploded, but is still kept up in a 
manner in some parts of the county. I can speak 
But 
where it is still practised, it is little beyond an 
annual game. In the parish of Germoe, in or 
near the Lizard district, it is played on the first 
Monday in May, being the parish feast. In the 
borough town of Kelston it is played once a year 
on the day of renewing the bounds —the 12th of 
May. The ball is thrown up at the market- 
house in the middle of the town, and one street 
contends against another, producing a sharp con- 
test. The shops in the vicinity are closed, to 
prevent any of the “ squeers being cre-azed ;” in 
other words, any windows broken. The success- 
ful party is feasted with beer and cake. Some of 
the old hurling balls are of silver. Ws. S. S. 


Rood-Loft Staircases (2 §. iv. 481.) —In the 
ruined church at Corton, near Lowestoft, in Suf- 
folk, the chancel of which is only used for the 
celebration of divine service, the stone stairs re- 
main, and lead to a modern gallery. 

Txos. Wrtt1am Kine, York Herald, 


In p. 409., Mackenzie Watcort, M. A., gave 
a list of churches in which, he says, rood-lofts 
remain. In p. 481. K.K.K. pointed out four 
churches in this list in which there is no rood- 
loft. I beg to point out another in which there 
is none — Quy, co. Camb. And I will add a 
Query, —Did not Mr. Waxcorr intend to write 
rood-screens? It is to be regretted that corre- 
spondents do not inform themselves more accu- 


“ N. 


| & Q.” thus loses the confidence which we all de- 


The copy from which I quote is contained in | 


Bodl. MS., Rawlinson, B. cexiv. 


Broadhalfpenny Down. — By reading Mr. 
Curnsert Bepe’s Note in 2” S. iv. 147., I was 
reminded of a down, now, I believe, enclosed 
under the provisions of the new Enclosure Act, 


| 


sire to place in it. GastRos. 


“ Don Juan” (2 §. v. 13.) — Don Juan was 


wr th Mien. | by J. B. Poquelin de Moliére, and is described as 


une Comédie en cing Actes, représentée Jeudi, 15 
Février, 166%: for the first time, perhaps au 
Louvre, or & Versailles; and subsequently, pro- 
bably sur le Thédtre du Palais-royal, a Paris. 
Mr. John Ozell translated this (with most of 
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Moliére’s plays), under the name of the Libertine, 
but it was considered so impious that it was an 
act of profanation to represent it on the stage, 
and it was discountenanced for many years. 
Dera. 
Illuminated Clock (2™ S. iv. 387.). — Over the 
shop of Mr. Bennett, clockmaker, 65. Cheapside, 
is a clock similar to the one at Havre, and de- 
scribed by MgEvetes. Mercator, A. B. 


Triforium (2™ §S. iv. 269. 320. 481. 522.) —The 
robable use of this gallery has been discussed. 
_ correspondent, P. C.’s opinion, is thus sup- 
ported by Mr. Charles Dickens. (The passage 
occurs in The Old Curiosity Shop, where the 


Bachelor is showing little Nell over the old | 


church. He has been taking her into the vaults:) 
“ Thence he took her above ground again, and showed 
her, high up in the old walls, small galleries; where the 
nuns had been wont to glide along — dimly seen in their 
dark dresses so far off—or to pause, like gloomy shadows, 
listening to the prayers.” — Master Humphrey’s Clock, 1st 
edit. vol. ii. 98. 
Curusert Bepe. 
Courthose or Shorthose (2 S. iv. 453.) — Your 
correspondent A. C. M. is mistaken in the date 
which he assigns to the mock epitaph on one who 
bore the name of Shorthose. It is found in Cam- 
den’s Remaines concerning Britaine (4th edit. 4to. 
Lond. 1629, p. 326.), where it runs thus : 
“ Hic jacet Tom Shorthose, 
Sine tomb, sine sheets, sine riches, 
Qui vixit sine gowne, 
Sine cloak, sine shirt, sine breeches.” 


W. D. Macray. 


Quotation Wanted (2™§. iv. 410.) — A corre- 
spondent, A. B. C., inquired three numbers back 
for these lines : — 

“ Admire, weep, laugh, exult, despise, 
For here is room for all such feeling.” 

I thought everyone knew, and numbers would 
answer, so I refrained from pointing out the place 
and author ; but as, to my great surprise, no one 
has come forward, A. B. C. is informed that the 
lines are given by him incorrectly, and that he 
will find them in Byron’s Childe Harold's Pil- 
grimage, Canto tv. stanza cix., thus : — 

“ Admire, exult — despise — laugh, weep, — for here 

There is such matter for all feeling.” 
F. C. H. 


Libraries (2™ S. iv. 396.) — There is a fine old 
library over the eastern cloister of Wells cathe- 
dral, consisting of several thousand volumes, which 
deserves the description you have given ofa library 
in another place. Until within the last four or 
five months, it has been sadly neglected : the books 
were in many instances suffered to lie about the 
benches, some open, some shut, but all covered 
with dust and cobwebs. The apartment itself 
(the gift of a former prelate) was in a sadly dirty 








condition ; the fine old stained-glass in the win- 
dows ready to fall out, with other dilapidations in 
different parts of the building. Recently, the at- 
tention of the Dean and Chapter has been called 
to the subject, and they have had the books 
cleansed from dust, &c., and restored to their old 
resting-places, and the apartment whitewashed, 
&e. Fires will be occasionally lighted, so as to 
preserve the books from damp. A librarian has 
also been appointed; but I regret to add, that 
orders have *been given, the effect of which 
amounts to an almost total denial of admission to 
every person, whether they wish for a sight of the 
books for a useful purpose or not. It is to be re- 
gretted that some compulsory provision for a paid 
librarian is not made, who should permit access to 
the library under proper restrictions, and be an- 
swerable for the safety of the books. 

I may also mention that the vicars choral of the 
cathedral possess the remains of what was once an 
extensive and valuable library. ‘The apartment, 
built for the reception of the books by a former 
benefactor of the body, was over the private chapel 
in the “Close.” The books were removed some 
years ago into the Muniment Room adjoining the 
Common Hall, and there they lie (such as remain) 
in the greatest possible state of confusion, and co- 
vered with dust and dirt. Among the books are 
several old MSS. of great interest and value. 

Ina. 

Wells, Somersetshire. 

Thomas de Quincey (2™ S. iv. 472.) —“ The 
Confessions of an English Opium Eater” first ap- 
peared as a contribution to the London Magazine, 
vol, iv., 1821. 

The “ preliminary confessions,” which precede 
the visions (p. 295.), relate chiefly to the writer’s 
assumed personal history, which led to the habit 
of opium-eating. This, with its consequent ter- 
rible dreams, he narrates in a most graphical 
manner in a subsequent paper. 

In the introductory part, the writer makes an 
interesting mention of his acquaintance with Anne, 
“a beautiful girl,” with whom he says he fre- 
quently walked the streets of London at night; 
and, probably, this is the story for which Mr. 
InGLesy inquires. 

But Mr. foveaner speaks of it as being in “a 
paper detailing one of Mr. De Quincey’s opium 
visions ;” and yet “ not comprehended in the Con- 


Sessions, nor in the Appendix.” 


Now in neither of the visions, as they are pub- 
lished in the Magazine, is there any mention of 
“a beautiful girl.” And, as I have not now any 
other copy of the Confessions at hand to refer to, 
I can only conjecture this. These “preliminary 
confessions,” or a part of theni, were omitted in 
the republication ; and the story of the “ beautiful 


girl” subsequently engrafted into some additional 


vision ; or that Ma. Inexzsr really saw it in the 
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Magazine, and, not finding it in “ the Confessions,” 

now inquires for its locus in quo, as the law-phrase 

has it. P. H. F 
Stroud. 


London during the Commonwealth (2™ S. 
470.) — Mr. Orror will find the assage about St. 
Michael’s church, and the “ ugly-shapen sight” 
there, in a much older book than Howell's Londi- | 
nopolis ; namely, Stow’s Survey of London. 
JAYDEE. 


Maunday Thursday (2™ S. iv. 432.) —In old | 
books this name is spelt Maundy, but the correct 
modern spelling is Maunday. The name is de- 
rived from the pious custom of Popes, Kings, 
Bishops, and superiors of religious houses washing 
the feet of some poor persons on this day, in imi- 
tation of our Lord’s humbly washing the feet of 
his disciples. For this holy ceremony a beautiful 
form of Antiphons, Gospel, and portions of Psalms 
with Versicles and Prayers, is appointed in the 
Roman Missal. ‘The first Antiphon begins with the 
words of our Blessed Saviour : “M/andatum novum 
do vobis ;” and hence the day has received the 
name of Maunday, quasi Mandatum Thursday. 

Tombland Fair at Norwich arose, it is true, 
from the assemblage of religious pilgrims and 
visitors to the cathedral, for the offices of Holy 
Week ; but they brought no provisions with them 
for distribution on Easter Day. On the contrary, 
they required such provisions as the solemn fast 

of Holy Week permitted; and for their supply 
bee and stalls were put up to sell fasting fare ; ; 
but this, alas ! has long since been supplanted by a 
feasting fair. It is a perfect disgrace to the city 
of Norwich that this most solemn and sacred week 
continues to be profaned by all the orgies of a 
fair, and its attendant amusements and excesses. 
The fair, it is true, is interrupted on Good Friday, 
but the sacred days of Maunday Thursday and 
Holy Saturday are disgraced with every unhal- 
lowed profanation, to the grief of every sensible 
and pious Christian. How much better would it | 
be, and more creditable to a Christian city, to | 
transfer these amusements to the festive week of 
Easter, rather than suffer them to disturb and in- 
sult the solemn recollections of the agonies and 
death of our Redeemer in that most holy and 
memorable week of the Christian year. F.C. H. 


Bigot (1" S. v. 277. 331.; ix. 560.) — Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, the American poet, has well 


written, that “the mind of a bigot is like the 
pupil of the eye; the more light you pour upon 
Ww. W 


it, the more it contracts.’ 
Malta. 


Separation of Sexes in Church (2™ §. iii. 108., 


&c.) — I have seen the sexes separated in a Lu- 
And the 
P. P. 


theran Church, I think at Cologne. 
Moravians do the same. 


Reply to Tennyson Query (2™ S. iv. 386.) — 


“ That carve the living hound, 
And cram him with the fragments of the grave.” 
My interpretation of this obscure passage is, 
| that the first line alludes to a surgical experiment 
| on a living dog; and that the second line refers 
| to dogs being fed with the refuse of the dissecting 
| room, as shown in Hogarth’s picture of the “ Re- 
| ward of Cruelty,” where a dog is battening on the 
| heart of the murderer, whose body is undergoing 
dissection. Aurrep Garry. 


“ Cantus et e curru,” &c. (2™ S. v. 13.)— These 
| lines are found in Tibullus, lib. i. eleg. viii. v. 21. 
| 22. The last clause is explained by ‘the following 
extract from Macleane’s Juvenal (Sat. vi. v. 442., 
note) :— 

“It seems the ignorant supposed that the witches 
charmed the moon away, and that noise would drown 
their incantations.” 

H. J. (2.) 


“ Cantus et e curru Lunam deducere tentat ; 
Et faceret si non ra repulsa sonent.” 
Tibullus, Eleg. I., viii. or ix, 20. 
The last line refers to a superstition prevalent 
| among the ancients, that eclipses of the moon were 
caused by magic arts, and that loud noises broke 
the charm. They thought that the moon was 
dragged down to the earth by the spells of the 
sorcerer, and compelled to distil some potent virus 
on the herbs used for the “ charmed pot.” 
See the commentators on the above passage, 
and on Juvenal, Sat. vi. 440. — 
“ Tot pariter pelves, tot tintinnabula dicas 
Pulsari. Jam nemo tubas nemo era fatiget; 
Una laboranti poterit succurrere Lune : ” 
and the references in Forbiger’s note to Virgil, 
Ecl. viii. 69. — 
“ Carmina vel clo possunt deducere Lunam.” 
Zevs. 


Biographical Queries (2 S. v. 31.) — John 
| Balguy, A.M., the father of Dr. Thomas Balguy, 
| Archdeacon of Wine hester, was perpetual curate 
|of Lamesley with Tanfield in the Bishopric 

| of Durham,. from 1711 to 1729, in which year he 
| was preferred to North-Allerton. The presump- 
tion is that the Archdeacon of Winchester was 
| born either at Lamesley or Tanfield. At all 
| events this information may be a clue to Mr. 
InGLepew’s researches. The vicar of North- 
| Allerton died at Harrogate, Sept. 22, 1748, wxtat. 
63, M. L, Knaresborough. (Vide Surtees’s Hist. 
of Durham, vol. ii. p. 207.) G. ¥. Gerson, Esor. 


| Ancient Signet Ring (2™S. iv. 511.) —A sleep- 
ing lion surrounded by the owner's name, or the 
motto “ Wake me no more,” is a favourite device 
for medieval seals. “ Ici dort le lion” is a less 
| common motto than “ Wake me no man.” P. P. 
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Satan and the Rope of 5 Sand (ot S. v. 14.)— 
In a note to a passage in Stanza 13., Canto ii. 
Scott's Lay of the Last Minstrel, J. P. will find 
some information. Vryan Ruecep. 


Ireland Forgeries: Vortigern (2™ S. ii. 492.) 
— Again to resume this subject: in The Clubs of 
London (2 vols. Colburn, 1828), vol. ii. p. 107., will 
be found an interesting conversation the author 
held with Kemble upon his conduct in the cele- 
brated “ Vortigern.” Although convinced that it 
was a forgery, Kemble insists that he acted fairly 
by the piece, to give it a chance with the public ; 
and denies that he did anything to make it ludi- 
crous. He says, “ Mrs. Siddons positively refused 
to enter, as she expressed herself, into so abomi- 
nable a conspiracy against the memory of Shak- 
spere.” Vartov ap Harry. 


“ Thumb-grog” (2™ S. iv. 147. 500.)—On board 
men-of-war the grog is served out to each mess in 
large tin vessels, which contain the proper quan- 
tity for the mess. A man is appointed daily to 
serve out his messmates’ He has a large tin 
vessel, into which he shoves his thumb, so that 
when all the grog has been served out there will 
remain as much as the thumb displaces. This is 
his perquisite. The quantity of grog which re- 
mains of course depends on the number of men in 
the mess and the size of the thumb. Sailors call 
this “ plush” (plus ?); whether they also call it 
“ thumb-grog” I do not know. 

Tuomas Hott Wuire. 


Rights of Impropriators (2* §. v. 13.) — The 
question is a purely legal one, but it is one of those 
straws which show how the wind blows. Let 
impropriators look to their rights. It is not long 
since a vicar was coolly asking “ N. & Q.” for 
leave to bury in the chancel. When the lay rector 
is locked out at “ the priest’s door,” and has the 
chancel pews taken from him, he will soon be 
struggling to rid himself of the repairs, and the 
parishioners in these anti-church-rate days are 
not likely to take them on themselves. If vicars 
establish a right to the chancel, they may find 
they have made a bad bargain for hemedhee. 

A A 

Bibliographical Query (2™ S. iv. 512.) — Some 
Observations on the Present State of Ireland, &c. 


orog 
grog. 


Dublin, 1731. [By Sir Richard Cox.] ‘Adreds. 
Dublin. 
Wooden Bells (2™ §. iv. p. 491.). Perhaps 





some Nottingham correspondent will describe the | 


wooden bells which used to hang on the st -eple 
of Lenton church. P.Es 


Frose Paste (2 S. v. 7.).— May not the 
“ frose paast” of Lady Jane Gray, mentioned in 
p. 7. of * N. & Q.” as taken off at the same time 
as her “ neckercher,” have been her ruff round 
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| the neck, the French name for which is “ fraise ” 
or “ fraize” ? Kuor. 


Punch Ladles (2 8. iv. 270.)—May not the 
insertion of a coin at the bottom have originated 
among the Cavaliers during the Commonwealth, 
when the “ blessed memory” was drunk, or with 
the Jacobites who thus drank to “Charlie over 
the Water.” T. W. Warror. 


Brighton. 





Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


It has long been known to those who have taken the 
trouble to examine the text of The Aldine Poets that, in 
many of the works included in that beautiful Series, there 
is a marked deficiency of editorial superintendence, — the 
gentlemen whose names figure on the title-pages being 
for the most part responsible only for the biographica 
notices which precede the poems. Our excellent pub- 
lishers, having become the proprietors of this Series, have 
determined to remove this great defect; and accordingly 
in the new issue every endeavour will be made to render 
the books as accurate as they are handsome—as accepta- 
ble to the lover of well-edited, as to the admirer of well- 
printed books. The names of Mr. Bolton Corney, Mr. 
Cunningham, Mr. Bruce, Mr. Payne Collier, &c., who 
figure in the list of intending Editors, give assurance 
that this result will be accomplished. One of the first- 
fruits of this praiseworthy endeavour is now before us in 
The Poetical Works of William Collins, edited by Mr. Moy 
Thomas, every page of which bears evidence of a con- 
scientious and diligent attempt to do full justice to the 
poetry of Collins; while the introductory biography dis- 
plays in a very favourable manner the patient industry 
of one determined to spare no pains in his search after 
truth. The work is most creditable to Mr. Thomas; and 
if the whole Series is edited in the same way, there can 
be no doubt Zhe Aldine Poets will be as great favourites 
for their critical accuracy as for their typographical 
beauty. 

We have a small batch of philological tracts which we 
must introduce to our readers. The first, which has been 
long on our table, is Shall and Will, or Two Chapters on 
Auziliary Verbs, by Sir Edmund Head; in which this 
able writer discourses in his wonted and instructive man- 
ner on these “puzzling auxiliaries.” Roots and Rami- 
fications, or Extracts from various Books explanatory o, 
the Derivation or Meaning of divers Words, by A. J. 
Knapp, will delight all w ho resemble the late Lord Hol- 
land in his fondness for investigating “unde derivatur.” 
The book will not be the less liked that the profits are to 
be devoted to the finding of School accommodation in a 
district where it is much wanted. The third is The Ety- 
mology of Local Names, with a Short Introduction to the 
Relationship of Languages, Part I. Teutonic Names, by 
R. Morris; which will be very acceptable to Local Anti- 
quaries. And, lastly, a pamphlet by Dean Trench, which 
is of great importance in itself, and of great interest with 
reference to the plan of the Philological Society, to which we 
some time since called the attention of our readers. It is 
entitled On some Deficiencies in our English Dictionaries, 
Substance of Two Papers read before the Philo- 
C. Trench, D.D., Dean of West- 


bei ing the 
logical Society, by R. 
minster, 

The Architectural Photographic Society opened their 
Exhibition of Works, from which their subscribers are to 
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select their Pictures, at the Suffolk Street Gallery, on 
Thursday the 7th instant, with a Conversazione, which | 
was very numerously attended. Professor Cockerell an- 
nounced that the number of subscribers amounted already 
to nearly 800; and the variety of excellent specimens of 
Photography by the first artists in Europe which were 
hung about the room gave good evidence of the activity | 
and judgment of their Committee, and of their desire to 
gratify the varied tastes of their subscribers. The Ex- 
hibition affords a good notion of the present advanced 
state of Photography. 

Apropos of Photo graphs. Let all collectors of Photo- 
graphs, Engravings, Drawings, &c., who may be passing 
through Rathbone Place, call in and see the Patent Lock- 
up and Self-supporting Portfolios, recently patented by 
Mr. Harvey, who describes them as being “ ‘not only more 
elegant in appearance than the old kinds, but as much 
more convenient, as they are opened and closed with 
greater facility, and also possess the long-desire i ad- 
vantage of keeping their contents free from dust or in- 
jury, surreptitious inspection or abstraction ; while those 
furnished with struts are self-supporting, which enable 
the possessors of Drawings, Prints, Maps, Music, and 
Writings, to exhibit such works to the best possible ad- 
vantage, without the necessity of separately handling or 
removing them from these Portfolios.” We think they 
will be found extremely useful for Photographs — by 
securing the complete exclusion of light — which we be- 
lieve to be still a great desideratum. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Particulars of Price, &c., 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose. 
Sin Waren Scorr's Novers ann Tares. 12 Vols. . Vol. VI. 
Wanted by John H. W. Cadby, 8%. New Street, Birmingham. 


Edin, 1822 


an edition, 


Dovay Biste. Americ 
pt the 


New Testament —& to 1834, exce 
Wanted by Archdeacon Cotton, 


either of the Bible or of the 
Philadelphia Bible of 1805, 


Thurles, Ireland. 


of the following Books to be sent direct to | 


Faacmenrts or Patzcow, ito. 1620; 8vo., 1822. 
Wanted by the Rev. F. Parker, Luffingeott, Devon. 


Dattawar'sSessex. Vol. I. Bensley. 1815. * 

Costw’s Lasr or Carwontes ann Recusants. 1745. 

Lewrs Jenxtns’ Memorns or Duxe or Giovcesten. 

Hawes’ Lars or Kexw. By Round. 

Gyraanencnas Hisrony oy tae Caoxe Famity. By Sir A. Croke. 2 
Tols. 4to. 


Lare or Wiretzam ITI. By Lord Dungannon. 


| New Licar rmrown cron ras History oy Many Queen oy Exotanp. 
1771. 

Lerrens to axp rrom Swirr, raom 1714 to 1738. Exshaw. Dublin. 
1741. 


Ditto ditto ditto Faulkner. Dublin. 1741. 
Any Dublin edition of Swift's Letters of that or of an earlier date. 

Any Dublin edition of Pope's Letters, not later than 1735 or 1736. 
Dennis’ Essay ow Carricism, 1711. 
Naararrve or Da. Nonar NCERNING or J. D. 
Lewis’ Miscettany. 1730. 


Wanted by J. F. at Street Breton. 11. Serle Street, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields. 


Faenzy 1713. 


Patices tao Correspondents. 


M. M.B. 
“ Time and the hour runs through the roughest os." 
is from Macbeth, Act. I. Se. 3; and 
“ Who would be free themselves must strike the blow,” 
from Childe Harold, Canto XI. St. 76. 
4. 1. "here is no work of auth ond with respect to freights, and the 
‘ ually ag: hence the “ Current Rates 
Veekly Shipping List, and similar periodicals, 
, is a_ pastoral poem. J. 8. 
in Three 


given in the 


>and Duty,” by Thee om x Clark 
* A Dream of the Future,” 


YP 


X. “ Love 
Bristowe’s dramatic 7 
Acts, composed in 1si7. 

Notices to 

“ Norges anp Qceares”™ is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowraty Paars. "he subscription for Stameev Copizs for 
Sex Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the Half- 
wearly Lworx) is iis. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order in 
favour of Messas. Bett anno Darpy, 186. f: eet Sraeet, E.C.; to whom 
also all Commenications yor tax Eorror should be addressed. 


other correspondents in our next. 


[ Advertise ment. ] — LATEST NOVELTY IN 
STEREOSCOPES.— CHAPPUIS'S PATENT REFLECTING STE- 
by connoisseursthe most perfect instrument ; 
thus stooping and stiffness of the neck are 
an ‘d a more powerful lichtis thrown upon the picture. Whole- 
sale and retail of the sole Patentee, P. E. Chappuis, Gas and Daylight 
Reflector MAnufacturer and Patentee of the Indispensable Ladies’ 
Toilet Mirror, 69. Fleet Street. N.B.—Every novelty ia slides. 


avoided, 





i) and 


rate, Official, 


CHROMATIC MICRO- | 
f\_ SCOPES. SMITH, BECK & BECK, 
Raa les RING OPTICIANS, 6. Cole- 
Stree London, have received the 
COUNC iL ME DAL of the GRE AT EXHI- 
BITION of we, and the FIRST-CLASS 78. 
PRIZE MEDAL of the PARIS EXHIBI- 
TION of A “For the excellence of their 
heresen 
An Il petra xl Pamphlet of the 101. EDU- 
CATIONAL MK a — sent by Post on 
receipt of Six Postage 
A GE NERALC Stat LOGU E for MARCH, 


Pionograms and 


Hall-marked 
graved crest, 
List Post Free. 


T. MORING, 


graving), ) 


ONUMENTAL BRASSES 
TABLETS, 
and Private Seals, Dies, Star ps, 
and Plates in Medieval and Modern Styles. 
Crest engraved on Seal or Ring 


cuted in cortect Style. 
Bloodstone 
Two Guineas. 


Engraver and Heraldic 
(who has received the Gold Medal for En- 
44. 1. High Holborn, w. +C. 


SECOND EDITION. 
Just published, price ls., per Post Is, 1d. 

tw DRY COLLODION 

PROCESS. By CHAS. A. LONG. This 
process is simple, clean, and certain, and the 
resulting pictures possess the exquisite delicacy 
of the Albumen, the brilliancy of the Wet Col- 
lodion, and the fine artistic texture of the 
Paper process. 
BLAND & LONG, 


Ecclesiastical, Corpo- 


lerald signs exe- 
Solid Gold 18 carat, 
or Sard Ring, en- 
Detailed Price | 


Artist | 153, Fleet Street, London. 


Just published, Third Edition, Post Free, 6d. 


18597, may be had on application. 


PRICE'S BEST PATEN' 
COMPOSITES, \lid. per Ib. nett cash. 
Ne cheaper kinds substituted for the best. 
#ENUINE HOUSEHOLD SOAPS. made 
of pure and lasting material, 46s. and 43s. per 
owt. More need not be paid. The so-called 
* Cheap Soaps” are realiy bad for economists. 
WHITMORE & CRADDOC K, Agents to 
“ Price’ s Patent Candle Company,” and for 
merly their oldest Servants, 16. Dishoy 8y 
Street Within, London. E.C. 


] EAL & SON’S NEW IL- 
LUSTRATED CATALOGUE contains 


designs and prices of 15° different f 


ate 


articles of 

BED-ROOM FURNITURE, as well as of 100 

Bedsteads, and prices of every description of 

Bedding. Sent Fare wy Posr. 

HEAL & SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bed 
room Furniture Manufacturers, 196. Totten- 
ham Court Koad. W. 





Pore 3E T- ME-NOT. “= BREI- 
DENBACH'S Eveacasrino 
FORGET-ME-NOT, prese nts a charming 
ay ne of all the Spring Flowers known 
for their refreshing as well as lasting odours. 
H. BREIDENBACH, 
PERFUMER TO THE QUEEN, 
578, NEW BOND STREET, facing Red- 
_mayne "s. 
\RE Y HAIR RE STORE D to 
¥ its ORIGINAL COLOUR by the Patent 
Magnetic Cx s and Brushes, an uaveiling 
3 Headache, and all Neu- 
. Illustrated Pamphle ts, 
“Ww hy Hair becomes Grey, and its Remedy,” 
Gratis, or by Post for Four Stamps. 
Offices, F. M. HERRING, 32. Basinghall 
Swen. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers of 
repute. 


Boveorr, | 


| erected extensive 


PECTACLES : when to wear, 
h and how to use them, addressed to those 
von value their Sight. By CHARLES A. 
ON 
BL AND & LONG, Opticians to the Queen, 
153. Fleet Street, London. 


JYHOTOGRA PHY. — MESSRS. 
T. OTTEWILI, & CO., Wholesale, Re- 

tail, and Export PHOTOGRAPHIC APPA- 
x ATUS Manufacturers, Charlotte Terrace, 
Caledonian Road, London, beg to inform the 
Trade and Public generally, that they have 
Workshops adjoining their 


former Shops, and having now the largest Ma- 


| nufactory in England for the make of Came ras, 


they are enabled to execute with despatch ony 
orders they may be favoured with. — The 
terials and Workmanship of the first J 
Ltt Illustrated Catalogue sent Free on ap- 
plication. 








